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HERE are many projects connected with all ethical movements, 
covering some phases of general nature-study and_bird-protection, 
that are born of waves of enthusiasm and public acclaim and then, 

lacking both nourishment and practical motive, cease to be. 

At the public opening of Birdcraft Sanctuary, over three years ago, en- 
thusiasm there was and much praise for all the details of construction, but 
certain ultra-practical folk put the question, “Exactly what do you expect to 
accomplish in these ten acres that may not be compassed in any similar piece of 
ground, without so much preparation and expense?” Also, “Will not the 
nearby public in a short time tire of the limited museum exhibit and cease to 
come?” 

To both these queries the answer was “We shall see; time only can prove.” 
Then those three having this side of the work in charge spent a greater part of 
the first year in following the natural course of events in the Sanctuary, as 
well as taking note of the people who visited the museum; the various comments 
upon the work already done being a guide to what should be developed to 
meet the popular needs, as well as those of bird-protection. 

It did not take us long to find that the general public can best be taught 
to name the birds accurately from seeing them at close range in the museum, 
for it requires a special aptitude to group markings and color scheme as shown 


in a flitting wild bird, even when seen through a field-glass. 


But when half-a-dozen birds are studied at short range through the picture 
groups in the cases, the novice has a series for mental comparison out-of- 
doors. 

Straightway we added a second unit to the museum, to carry out in greater 
detail the seasonal scheme of the first room. 


*Brrp-Lore for July-August, rors, published a paper by Mrs. Wright upon the inception and making 
of Birdcraft Sanctuary, owned by the Audubon Society of the State of Connecticut. 


OLD ORCHARD FROM THE OVERLOOK 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 
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BIRDCRAFT BUNGALOW, WARDEN’S HOME AND COMMITTEE ROOM OF 
THE CONNECTICUT AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Photographed by Mabel Osgood Wright 
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In the second unit there are three large picture groups: (1) One of Ducks 
and other Shore-birds of the New England coast. (2) A wood scene, with per- 
spective glimpses of hills and meadows, against which are grouped many of 
the birds of prey and the chief mammals of Connecticut, shown because of 
the relation of some to the destruction of game-birds, i. e., a gray fox is shown 
stalking some Quail while the fox cub in its den is nosing the remains of a 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. (3) A picture group of the Sanctuary itself is used to 
show all the birds that have either nested therein, rested there during the 
migrations, or been its winter guests. The value of this group is to show 
students the scope of bird-life that may be found in the neighborhood, as the 


A VISITOR 


records kept by the warden place the display upon a scientific basis and 
eliminate anything like guesswork. 

The arrangement of our little museum aims at doing away with the confusion 
that falls upon the amateur when visiting great collections, for we limit our- 
selves to birds common to Connecticut, and, in addition to the picture groups, 
we are developing three ‘‘study cases” wherein the birds are shown in pairs, 
or male, female and immature, and plainly labeled. 

Have people tired of the exhibit? No. Those who came at first from mere 
curiosity, came again with interested friends. Teachers make visits a reward 
of merit for their Junior Classes, and automobilists leave the post-road to “take 
in Birdcraft.’’ Our last annual record of visitors was 6,200 people, a small num- 
ber for a city museum, but very significant for a rural, cottage affair. The use 
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of the ground inside the so-called cat-proof fence is confined to accredited 


adult bird-students admitted by personal card. To carry out the purpose of the 


THE THRASHER IN MOLTING TIME 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


place, there must be a degree of quiet that 
cannot be had in a semi-public resort. 
Neither is general bird photography 
allowed; birds can be disturbed and 
driven’ from their haunts by rearranging 
the surroundings of their nests as surely 
as by shotguns or egg-collectors. 

The record of birds seen in 1917 was 
as follows: Species seen, 147. Species 
nesting in Sanctuary, 24—with 1o2 indi- 
vidual nests, as listed below: Robin, 22; 
Wrens, 13; Song Sparrow, 13; Field 
Sparrow, 11; Catbird, 8; Brown Thrash- 
ers, 5; American Goldfinches, 2; Cedar 
Waxwing, 1; Bluebirds, 2; Maryland 
Yellow-throats, 3; Blue-winged Warbler, 
1; Towhee, 3; Great-crested Fly-catcher, 
t; Chat, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 2; 
Phoebe, 1; Wood Pewee, 1; Flicker, 


4; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Chimney 


Swift, 2; Quail, 1 covey of 7. 


One-hundred and thirty birds killed by natural causes were brought in by 


THE THRASHER THAT WINTERED 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


children. Permission having been given 
us by the State Commission of Fish and 
Game to retain these birds, they were 
mounted by the warden, who is a 
taxidermist, for the museum, and dupli- 
cates kept as “‘skins” for exchange. 

If this great annual loss of bird-life 
could be more frequently saved from 
waste by this method, it would be pos- 
sible to form small collections for school 
study without taking the life of a bird. 

The individual birds and mammals 
taken in the Sanctuary are as follows (we 
have a state permit to destroy any bird 
that is detrimental to the Sanctuary), 
during 1917-1918: 

English Sparrows, 269; European 
Starlings, 542. These two species destroy 
the nests of more useful birds and con- 
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sume, not only the natural 
food of native species, but 
great quantities of the 
rain, | berkies. » etc... 10K 
winter feeding. 

Purple Grackles,. 28; 
Crows, 12. These birds 
break up nests, we find, 
while the Crow we have 
proven to be an egg and 
squab thief to such a 
degree that, whatever 
good he may do under 
other conditions, he is an 
impossibility in a Sanctu- 
arya Weatise. they old 
country way of placing 
poison in hens’ eggs, by 


A ROBIN TENANT punching a small hole in 

Three days after hatching this pees ae wife and thereafter one end and stirring in 
raised the brood alone / 

Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith the poison with a straw. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A ROBIN TENANT 
By Wilbur F. Smith 
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Hide the eggs where we will, the Crows always find and eat them, proving 
equally their menace to poultry-raisers. This method would be unsafe in 
anv but land enclosed like the Sanctuary. We also trapped: Sparrow Hawks, 
4; Red-shouldered Hawks, 3; Long-eared Owls, 2; Barred Owls, 1; Screech 
Owls, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawks, 4; Cooper’s Hawks, 3; Northern Shrikes, 
14 (26 seen). (All birds of prey are caught in a trap with padded jaws, so that 
harmless and protected species like the Owls may be liberated unhurt.) 

The Red-shouldered Hawks are always set free when caught, as the warden 
finds them great destroyers of rodents, and has as yet failed to see them harry 
the birds. 


A CHRISTMAS SHEAF FOR THE JUNCOS AND TREE SPARROWS 


The Northern Shrikes, next to the Sharp-shinned Hawks, have proved the 
most ruthless harriers of our winter birds in the Sanctuary. They also gave ex- 
hibits of their ““butcher bird” habits by impaling victims on the barbs ot the fence. 

Valuable and precise data on the cat question has been collected during these 
three years, when 107 cats have been taken in the enclosed grounds of Bird- 
craft, 24 having worked their way between the barbs and over the top of the 
“cat-proof” fence! While 50 of these cats might be classed as homeless wan- 
derers, the others were well-fed adult cats in whom the bird-hunting instinct 
was so dominant that they would take great risks to satisfy it. This type 
of cat, together with Crows, we are convinced, causes quite as great losses to 
poultry-raisers as all the Hawks combined. 
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It can be easily seen that by feeding and housing more than an average 
number of birds in a given area, their natural enemies are attracted and 
increased, so that it is of little avail to create a so-called Sanctuary unless 
constant protection from a resident warden is supplied. 

In addition to general supervision, our warden makes his rounds early in 
the morning and at twilight, on the lookout for unusual happenings and new 
arrivals. Predaceous mammals, and the like, must be looked for, and his catch 
of detrimentals for the past year includes 
21 rats, 1 skunk (who helped himself to 
eggs meant for the Crows), 1 weasel, and 
17 striped snakes, we having decided to 
destroy these because of the harm that 
we have found that they did in breaking 
up the nests of Song and Field Sparrows, 
while the small Owls and Red-shouldered 
Hawks can be trusted to keep down 
such rodents as the snakes would destroy. 

One lesson can be learned through 
our experience by those wishing to put 
up bird-houses—do not place them at 
random or too near together as if your 
garden was a salesroom. With a few 
gregarious exceptions, birds like privacy, 
and one house should not be within sight 
of another. Then, too, the houses of 
simplest construction find the readiest 
tenants. A long, squared box with the 
proper opening at top and a few chips 
and shavings inside will suit a Flicker or 
Screech Owl as well as the elaborate 
von Berlepsch construction, proving that 
American birds, like American people, 
have no use for German Kultur. GREAT-CRESTED FLYCATCHER AND 

We have found a double reason Pe ee fod 
for clearing out bird-boxes during the 
winter. In half a dozen cases the white-footed or deer mouse has made a soft 
nest in them, and in one Wren box a family of ten was wintering. This house 
and contents, carefully mounted, is an object of interest in one of the study 


cases. 
Among the notable birds that have adopted our home-made houses is the 


Great-crested Flycatcher, who was quite at home in a decayed apple stub 


with a bark roof. 
A natural brush-heap, supplemented from time to time, is particularly 
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attractive to the Brown Thrashers, who are fast becoming regular visitors 
to the feeding-shelf in spite of alleged shyness. A pair of Thrashers made up 
their mind to winter with us. The female succumbed after Christmas, during 
the first zero weather, but the male lived on, roosting in some salt hay that 
packed pipes under the north porch, feeding upon cornbread, meat-scraps, and 
the like and sunning every day under the shelter of a bank. 

On Monday, April 1, he began to sing in a broken fashion, while on the 
roth he burst into fall song! This seems to me an important record, as the 


RELEASING A LONG-EARED OWL—A STUDY IN. EXPRESSION 
Photographed by Mabel Osgood Wright 


migrant Thrashers are not due until the last week of April and rarely sing 
until May 1. 
During the winter six Acadian Owls were recorded. One was picked up in 
a half-frozen state and after being thawed out, was put in a cage and fed 
with pieces of English Sparrows and Starlings that the warden caught for 
it. After a time the cage was placed in the cellar, which is hght and above 
freezing temperature. The Owl was let fly about, so that it might keep its 
wing action until the weather was mild enough to liberate it safely. The 
cellar had been overrun with meadow mice and white-foots. Suddenly the 
warden discovered that the little Acadian was catching them as cleverly as 
the most experienced cat or human mouse-catcher. In a short time the cellar 
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WARDEN MOWING A TRAIL THROUGH A THICKET OF PINK STEEPLE BUSH 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


was entirely cleaned and when the Owl was set free in March, he had paid 
well for his board and lodging. 

The having of a bird student as warden in Birdcraft makes it a gathering- 
place for those who have tales to tell of their local experiences, and allows these 
stories either to be proven by him or disproved with authority. This also helps 
the warden to keep in touch with local bird-life through the specimens brought 


m 


THE. REDWING’S ISLAND 
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in for mounting and he is able to control, in a measure, illegal shooting by refus- 
ing to mount the specimens shot and reporting them to the county warden. 

As an instance of establishing a local record—word was brought to him 
during the January zero weather that from three to five Wilson’s Snipe were 
living ina marsh meadow one-fourth of a mile away. The first impulse was to 
laugh at the report, but as the boy’s story was backed up by others, our 
warden went to investigate. The Snipe were there and a record established, 
the secret of the open bit of marsh being the exhaust-steam pipe from a 
nearby factory which kept open ground for the Snipe through this bitter 
winter. 

First and last, Birdcraft is proving itself a place to answer truly the ques- 
tions of the bird-lover and student, questions asked both by eye and tongue, 
and to help its visitors think for themselves. Is not this “‘making good’’? 

Little by little native butterflies and moths will appear in the study case and 
some of the vanishing wild flowers find their natural habitats in the Sanctuary, 
so that the economic relation between flowers, insects, and birds, may be made 
plain, but this will be another story. Nature’s plan is eternity! 


ONE PIPE FOR TWO.—A CHICKADEE SHARES THE WARDEN’S CORN-COB 


A Blameless Cat 


By WILLIAM BREWSTER 


“Sans peur et sans reproche” might be said of her no less appropriately than 
it was of the illustrious Chevalier Bayard in days of old. What matters it 
that she catches no mice, since birds are similarly immume from her attack! 
She sits beside me now, this maltese-and-white pussy, gazing intently at the 
two dogs lying at my feet, whose eyes are correspondingly fixed on her. Just 
how and why she came to be so installed—nay even cherished—in a household 
not overgiven to favoring such a pet may interest Birp-Lore’s readers. It 
happened thus. 

Like many another elsewhere in New England, the grassy dooryard, looked 
upon from southern windows of our old farmhouse at Concord, Mass., 
is shaded by large elms and partly enclosed within moss-grown stone walls 
overrun by poison ivy and fringed with barberry, elder, and other bushes. It 
has also bordering flower-beds and two pools of water, one deep enough to 
harbor fish, frogs, and turtles, the other shallow enough for birds to drink and 
bathe in fearlessly. From it a lane, similarly walled and leaf-screened, leads to 
woodlands not far away. Thus conditioned and environed, the dooryard does 
not fail, of course, to attract various birds and other creatures, including some 
ungiven to venturing equally near human habitations. Chipmunks inhabit it 
numerously at every season—although not seen in winter, when hibernating 
underground. They have troubled us increasingly within recent years by dig- 
ging up and eating the bulbs of crocuses, tulips, and other early-flowering 
plants. These depredations became so frequent and widespread last spring 
that we could no longer tolerate them. The chipmunks might easily have been 
shot or trapped but were not, for their familiar and ever-pleasing presence 
was even more valued than that of the flowers they destroyed. How to safe- 
guard the latter without losing the former was therefore the problem that must 
be solved. We first tried small-meshed wire netting, spread out flat over the 
beds, but it impeded plant-growth, and the squirrels soon learned to burrow 
under it. Their evident fear of prowling cats, who sometimes justified it by 
preying on them, was next thought of as something that might be employed 
to our advantage. For obvious reasons, no living cat was desired about the place, 
but the stuffed skin of what once had been one would perhaps serve quite as 
well or better. So the maltese-and-white pussy mentioned in the prelude to 
this narrative was purchased from the M. Abbott Frazar Company, Boston 
taxidermists. Admirably mounted, in an attitude characteristic of all her tribe 
when on the watch for prey, and having glaring yellow eyes, she was so very 
lifelike that to come on her suddenly amid rank herbage seldom failed to 
startle members of our household ignorant or forgetful of her presence there. 
As for the chipmunks, the merest glimpse of her sufficed to fill them with such 
abiding terror that for days afterward they dared not return to any spot where 
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she had been encountered. It might have proved otherwise with them had we 
not frequently moved her from place to place, always so screening her that she 
could be viewed from one direction only—a plan equally necessary to adopt 
in dealing with scarecrows, unless one be willing to have them contemptuously 
ignored by intelligent Crows, as happens so often in New England cornfields 
and elsewhere. 

Thus managed, our stuffed cat safeguarded the bulbs through that entire 
spring, yet banished the chipmunks no further than to neighboring stone walls, 
along which they continued to scamper freely, or to a well-curb still nearer 
the house, whereon they loved to bask in warm sunlight. Her effect on birds 
then nesting in or near the dooryard was different and less pleasing. For 
whenever it became known to them that she was lurking there, Robins, Cat- 
birds, Wrens, Song Sparrows, Orioles, and others asssembled, fluttering as 
close about her as they dared, uttering cries of alarm or protest which sometimes 
swelled into clamor so disturbing that we had to remove her from their sight. 

After thus accomplishing all that had been desired of her at Concord, the 
inanimate puss was taken to Cambridge later in the year, and there rendered 
similar useful service by preventing certain birds from eating fruit which we 
did not care to let them have. Numerous Starlings, especially coveting that of 
our Parkman’s apple tree, were kept away from it by the cat until at length one 
of them found opportunity to watch the placing of her in the tree. What he 
then saw must have been correctly interpreted and also promptly communicated 
to the other members of the flock, for they soon returned to resume their 
interrupted feast and thereafter took no apparent notice of the cat. All this 
transpired within my view. It suggested that Starlings may not only observe, 
but also reason, shrewdly. Doubtless there are many other birds no less 
gifted with such intelligence. 

The foregoing testimony should convince at least some of those who read 
it that a stuffed cat may be better worth her keep than a living one—especially 
in times of food scarcity like these. If, during the continuance of her allotted 
nine lives, such an animal may occasionally have employed a dolorous voice to 
shatter midnight quiet, or needle-pointed claws to transfix defenceless little 
birds or beasts, what does it matter now? All such transgression must of 


necessity date back to a more or less remote past and hence need give no present 
concern to anyone, 


The Lark 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER 


He little knew the modest Lark who said, 

“He sings inspired at high heaven’s gate.” 
The bird to his own native soil is wed 

And sings because enraptured with his mate. 


Far more than sky, with sun or starry train, 
Green fields, or barren brown, to him are worth. 


He seeks no closer view of heav’n to gain; 
He soars but for a better view of earth. 


The Whip-poor-will 


By MELICENT ENO HUMASON, New Britain, Conn. 
With Photographs by Leslie W. Lee 


NE evening, just before dusk, as a friend and I were scrambling over 
() a rocky wooded ledge, after a long day’s tramp in the mountains, 

we were suddenly surprised by a low chuckling purr. Gazing through 
the dim light, at the spot whence came the sound, we saw a dusky shape quietly 
glide into the trees, with the planing, sidelong swoop of a bat. Stealthily it 
alighted on a limb almost directly above a hollow of dry chestnut-oak leaves 
in which lay two white spotted eggs. 

So here was the Whip-poor-will, in this lonely deserted place, on this high 
mountain ridge at the top o’ the world, with apparently no neighbors to intrude. 

We departed from the site as quickly and noiselessly as possible, leaving 
her to return in peace; then we rested on a lichen-mottled rock about 50 feet 
away. 

It was truly dusk now. The lights in the little cottages of the valley below 
glittered with friendly eyes; a wagon rattled down the stony road on its home- 
ward journey; a dog howled long at some imaginary foe in the thicket; a Scarlet 
Tanager uttered his deep chip-chur-r-r; the Wood Thrushes tinkled their 
evening bells; and then, close at hand, a full-throated whip-poor-will, whip- 
poor-will, many times repeated (once we counted 267 calls, without a second’s 
intermission), betokened felicity and happy companionship on the ledge. 

Early the next morning we climbed the stony path, bordered by maple- 
leaved viburnum and dogwood, to the abode of our newly discovered residents. 

Instead of going directly to the rest of the Whip-poor-will, we made a wide 
detour around her, approaching bh rom the rear, over a large rock, which bore 
convenient depressions in the sh. of steps. 

Long grass gre w in the crevices of our excellent staircase, and shiny-berried 
Solomon’s seal stretched yearningly toward the light. 

Climbing, then descending this rock, we mounted another, from the farther 
end of which we surveyed the scene—brilliant now in the morning light—of 
the night before. 

Three trees formed the background and wings, namely, the yellow oak, the 
chestnut oak, and the pignut hickory. We glanced into the ‘spotlight’ formed 
by the flickering sun. There were no eggs to be seen! 

Using our glasses, what had at first appeared to be the end of the rotten 
limb now shaped itself into » brooding bird. Soon we clearly defined the 
whiskers, the shut eyes, the sagging mouth. Caught in its sleep, I declare! 
At the snap of a twig the ‘limb’ took wings, and, repeating the sound of the 
night before, fluttered, almost stupidly, to a branch only a few feet away from 


the eggs. There, the Whip-poor-will stolidly blinked at us and seemed not 
afraid. 
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The Whip-poor-will at 


nm 


My companion quickly descended the rock toward the eggs, set up his 5 x 7 


camera on a tripod, took a picture of the eggs—I cannot say nest, then draped 
the camera with sassafras leaves, set it, and came away, Carrying with him the 
bulb, attached to tubing 25 feet long. Then we crouched behind the stair- 
case and awaited proceedings. 

Would the Whip-poor-will venture down from her perch, we wondered, with 


that fierce machine staring at her, 26 inches from her brooding-place? 


WHIP-POOR-WILL BROODING 


Though we tried to conceal ourselves behind the rock, her eye was upon us, 
and though she did not fly to safer distance, neither did she budge an inch 
from her location. 

We dropped the bulb where we were so insufficiently concealing (?) our- 
selves, and strolled to the ledge where we had lingered the previous evening. 
Immediately we were settled, in recumbent and apparently unconcerned posi- 
tions, the Whip-poor-will flew back to her nest. 

Fully twenty minutes after her interruption, my companion stealthily 
stole up the ‘back stairs’ again, bulb in hand, and peering, with glasses, over 
the edge, spotted her and snapped. Once, twice, the click resounded—I could 
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hear it where I was so anxiously awaiting—but the Whip-poor-will did not 
quiver a whisker. - 

For sixteen days after our discovery of the eggs, we tramped up that rocky 
path to our destination, the home of the Whip-poor-will, a three-mile walk 
each way. By this time we were exceedingly fond of her; in fact, contrary to 
our general custom, we had killed a six-foot blacksnake which was stealthily 
crawling upon her unawares, and we awaited the advent of her babies with 
much solicitation and joy. 

The sixteenth day, the Whip-poor-will whirred up, and there, in the de- 
pression of the chestnut-oak leaves, were two little Whip-poor-will babies. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL TWINS 


Their beaks and heads were plentifully besprinkled with egg-shells, little 
particles of which were quite imbedded in their fur. Perhaps one will dis- 
pute the possibility of Whip-poor-wills bearing fur, but I can at least assure 
you that these infants bore no resemblance to the young of most birds. In- 
stead of being pink, with only wisps of feathers protruding from their skin, 
they were completely covered with a nice soft down, which might be likened 
to that of a chick. Fragments of shell were scattered on the leaves about them. 

After taking a picture of the youngsters, while the mother fluttered wildly 
about us, cackling in guttural notes, we hurriedly left the trio. : 

The next day we revisited the site and found that the young Whip-poor-wills 
were beginning to look like their mother, especially around the beak, and that 
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they were rather inclined to crawl out of their shallow home. A day later we 
again walked three miles to pay our respects to the Whip-poor-will family, 
but no trace of it remained save a few white chips of egg-shells and two stray 
feathers from the faithful bird who had reared so tenderly her ‘babes in the 
woods.’ Doubtless she had carried them to a safer retreat in the forest 
depths beyond. 


My Nuthatch Tenants and a Pair of Red-Headed Ruffians 


By R. W. WILLIAMS 


AKOMA PARK is a town of approximately 3,000 population, partly in 
the District of Columbia and partly in Maryland. The boundary of 
my front yard is the line between the District and Maryland, my home 

being wholly within the state. The yard is 100 feet wide and about 175 feet long. 
A small stream flows through a part of the premises in the rear. Neighbors, 
whose places are about the area of my own, have a goodly supply of shade 
trees, largely oaks. I have ten oaks in the yard, the majority standing in a 
cluster to the east of the house. In the winter I feed the birds, and during that 
season am the host to Jays, White-throated and Song Sparrows, Juncos, 
Cardinals, Downy Woodpeckers, Tufted Titmice, Carolina Chickadees, White- 
breasted Nuthatches, and, occasionally, a Purple Grackle. One morning in the 
latter part of last February, I saw at the same time six male Cardinals sitting 
in a small tree in the back yard. At the time of the events about to be narrated, 
a pair of Flickers were contentedly housed, and raised their brood, in a box 
on one of the oaks in the cluster. 

In March last I made a bird-box out of four light boards about 15 inches 
long and 6 inches wide, with projecting top and inserted bottom. The three 
exposed sides and top I covered with bark. A hole about 1% inches in diameter 
was bored rather close up under the projecting top. Sometime in the latter 
part of the month I nailed this box about 25 feet up on the south side of the 
main trunk of one of the oaks in the cluster. During the last days of the month 
a pair of White-breasted Nuthatches were frequently seen on and around the 
box, and by the end of the first week in April I was most agreeably surprised 
to find that they had settled themselves there for the season. 

Their antics were comical. I frequently observed one or the other of them 
on top of the box or on a nearby limb, swinging its body from side to side for 
several minutes at a time, until I wondered if it possibly could escape dizzi- 
ness. But they seemed never to tire of this performance and certainly were 
physically none the worse for it. 

At first they were fairly noisy, but after a while, I suppose when incubation 
began, they became, and until the young were hatched they continued to be, 
quiet. Fearing that so unusual a tenant might desert the box if disturbed, I 
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was never able definitely to determine when the eggs were deposited, or, for 
that matter, much of anything that transpired within the box. They had 
not long hatched the young, however, before I discovered that fact by observ- 
ing the parents carrying food to them. 

Bright and happy days for the birds, old and young, ensued, until one 
morning before breakfast (May 9) two Red-headed Woodpeckers arrived on 
the scene and inspected the box. I did not attach much significance to this 
and contented myself, before leaving for my office, with frightening them 
away by vigorous gesticulations and by small sticks thrown at them. These 
methods seemed to suffice for the time. Later in the day, however, I 
received a message that the Woodpeckers were enlarging the entrance and 
possessing the box, throwing out the young Nuthatches—three having already 
been cast to the ground—and altogether evicting the parents, which, grief- 
stricken, were looking on from nearby stations. The red-headed ruffians were 
at the box when I reached home that afternoon but they disappeared at my 
approach. I procured my gun and took a position from which I would be sure 
to reach them if they returned. I had not long to wait. One of them alighted 
at the entrance of the box. I fired and the bird fell to the ground directly under 
the box. Both of the Nuthatches flew to the base of the tree and, clinging 
there within a foot of the ground, regarded the Woodpecker for more than a 
minute, with exhibitions of keen satisfaction and exultation. 

I found another of the young Nuthatches dead a few feet away from the 
tree. None of the young birds was mutilated to any extent, from which cir- 
cumstance it seems probable that the Woodpeckers were not in quest of food, 
but distinctly bent on mischief. 

The following morning another Red-head appeared, and I promptly dis- 
patched him. But, alas, the home of the Nuthatches had been desolated, and, 
while for a day or two they would sit upon the box for a few minutes and 
occasionally look in the entrance, they never went in, and finally abandoned the 
place. I shortly removed the box as the sight of it kept alive in me distressing 
recollections of this pathetic incident. 

As I write this, some months afterward, I can add that, although the Nut- 
hatches abandoned the box and its immediate vicinity, they remained in the 
neighborhood thereafter and are still here, occasionally feeding on the sun- 
flowers in my garden. Provision will be made for them during the coming 
winter, and a box will be erected for them in the spring. Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, beware !* 


*Tn justice to Red-headed Woodpeckers as a race, I should say that by no means are they all so 
demoniacal as those above mentioned. There are good and bad in all races, avian or human, and the 
race should not be condemned for the misdeeds of some individuals. 
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SECOND SERIES 


IV. THE WAXWINGS AND PHAINOPEPLA 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


(See Frontispiece) 


BOHEMIAN WAXWING 


The North American breeding-range of this boreal bird (Bombycilla garrula) 
extends north to northern Mackenzie and northern Alaska; west to western 
Alaska and western British Columbia; south to Washington and Montana; 
and east to northeastern Manitoba. It winters east to Nova Scotia, and south, 
though irregularly, to Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, and southern California. It is of casual occurrence 


in Arizona. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 3 Alva ' 

LOCALITY of years! | ee ee TOE ee 
Banff, Alta.. 4 April 7 March 21, 1914 
Fort Simpson, Afack SAM gi...) | April 25, 1860 
Fort Andérson, Mack.. 2 May 18 May to, 1863 
awsOnaeY UKOnse nse) ine oe es - May 24, 1899 

ee Average date of | Latest date of 

LOCALITY he a last one observed | last one observed 
Sielvensisland: INe Va 25 6eue sone se. May 12, 1887 
Gene VianN, Vite meas nel ak omnis 2h 2 April 20 April 27, 1916 
IeDMINS LOM Vibes seme ners se sirens ets 4 April 13 April 25, 1915 
SCoLchibake Ney Baerede oie ace tes G April 28, 1905 
IMGntreala Omuebecmnm. si cet sac finn: April 27, 1857 
Wronsaectionmanys (nies sy 2 oom ee oe er | May 14, 1908 
iWewabremen.) OWtO;eeage se ee ci 3 ; _ January 22, 1910 
Chicago, Ill.. 3 February 28 April 18, 1911 
Ann Arbor, Mich.. : | March to, 1888 
Ottawa, Ont.. | 2 March 18 | March 30, 1897 
Sioux City, io ee Oe 3 March 20 | April 1, 1912 
Wieig @hOSSE ge WilSenceis a 7c setae secede | iS March 18 April 5, 1905 
iim ea polis se Mitty anaes ats suet a eeatays | 6 April 1 | April 25, 1876 
HLpbaye) lie ING oye ao 2. oie mee ose ee | March 6, 1911 
ayuillgioiy, SSIDS oo odcenesu cen cee eo | March 17, 1917 
IMiarigare tylViia teenie rase cs frtstear 3 March 22 April 10, 1909 
1Bosuilales, (Ctolkekes sence scomeogeeeaane 3 April 1 April 14, 1917 
(Catlianete NWEYOlsn bo 1-0 occ awe ae melo ac March 7, 1870 
TGR IMMA Howas wos ota oe 4 March 20 March 31, 1904 
(Galt Califceeeime rts te om yas coms nas March 14, 1911 
Gampp Liar cya Obese ee peer March 1, 1876 
Veil \WWallllens WEIS, bonne benon 6 o505 March 3, 1881 
Okanaganelamcine iB Cec pence. 3 February 28 March 22, 1907 
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FALL MIGRATION 


eae Number Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY sage last one observed | last one observed 
Moose Camp, Kenai Peninsula, 
IN aie ea cr ec aa RE Scene neta se a ee 1903 
Bethel Alaskeae res. ck: mac ac ss ate ugust 8, 1914 
| 
, ks Number Average date of Earliest date of 
LOCALITY of years first one observed first one observed 
record | ; 
| | J 
(Gemeva Nee Xoo aesees sites rene ae las anuary 9, 1913 
Dighton Massih rt nv ae ee | December 26, 1885 
Lynn, Macs panier erecta rain February 18, 1877 
News Elawvenn (Comins tier ieee February 11, 1875 
Ottawa, Ont.. ON Sais a ta ee 4 | January 3 Ss II, 1883 
Ann Arbor, Miche cuk eee | | December 12, 1869 
New Bremen, Ohioy aoe so. exh aes | January I, 1910 
@hicarow lll seer ater eae 3 a | December 6 | November 22, 1906 
ae @nossene WiSseh een ee ore ee cee 4 | January 21 December 22, 1909 
Sp eT OL. Was. ae eee eee ee | | September 20, 1902 
IMiammieanp olise Vidinia seg eerene a ueieeien 2 | December 14 | October 9, 1888 
Sikotbs (CHW, WON c nee oscar cece ve a February 7 | January 21, 1912 
ANIME Sip LOW ale yee ete che. comet oracle een | November 21, 1879 
‘Anveme:. Mai an. ceerre. eee ann we eee | 8 | November 3 October 20, 1903 
IGOR INA cleo t Kop mudeeuene as ee | 2 | November 17 | November 8, 1910 
Hal sey-e Nie Di. tee kan eee nee ee | October 27, 1906 
Manhattan, Kans......-.......75...| | | December 6, 1879 
Bites Senna, MOM ogo te eco ce nel & | November 6 October 23, 1906 
Terry, Mont.. Se caer: coh 9 | December 15 | October 25, 1895 
Fort Bridger, Wyo. ees ayes angen eae | | Ree o 1857 
Boulder, Colo.. foe ME Rn ee November 6, 19r0 
Fort Mojave, Atiziel lee x eee | January 10, 1871 
Okanagant Waring Cen | 5 | November 7 | October 18, 1905 
Walla Walla, Washi. 7205.22, daego.s| | | November ro, 188r 
Camp Harney, Ore = osc. esate | | November 23, 1875 
Dagrette' Calitetaeerierc mers dia aes | | | December 13, 1910 


CEDAR WAXWING 


The Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum) breeds north to northern Nova 
Scotia, northwestern Quebec, northern Ontario, central Manitoba, central 
Alberta, and central British Columbia; and south to southern Oregon, Arizona, 
northern New Mexico, Kansas, northern Arkansas, and western North Caro- 
lina. It winters in most of the United States, and south to Mexico, Cuba, and 
Panama. It is of accidental or casual occurrence in Jamaica, the Bahama Islands, 
the Bermuda Islands, and England. It breeds late in the spring, and in many 


localities is of very irregular occurrence; hence its migratory movements are 
somewhat unsatisfactory to trace. 
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LOCALITY oe | Average date of | Latest date of 
record | last one observed | last one observed 
Orlandomblaamee gay geen aos 2 May o | May 1x ine : 
Be alee ee LBL ee lO eee a ee 3 April 27 | vie cee 
euvaminal Aes Grae eeleecis es ais enesa as os 6 May 5 May 14, 1915 
@iharlestourpors Gags es Sen oe 3 May 18 June 3, 1910 
Aca icavdlle Al ares. gcc ats «ce oye ; | May 25 TQ14 
JES omens IMIS YS ses 0 ee ee 3 May 5 | May 26, gto 
NewsOrleans Milas a2. ae aon Ao. 6 | May 9 | May 19, 1900 
(lie Lemame Nd: kate vero gaye Ort Ga css 5 May 11 | May 23, 1904 
Brownsville, Tex.. tedee sch tare Fe a | : | May 24, IQ12 
San IVEOMEO: CINEKS © Sr ek eaieeiic ere - 6 | May 6 May 25, 1885 
terial exe Mace tat. he yes ess < 5 May 15 May 23, 1011 
Boniralnam exe noe eye om ogee aes 5 May 17 | June 3, 1887 
Fimachtica dite. vAriz. 2255 ees eas: | May 6, 1902 
Woseame eles Gallia ser) < Aeneas ao 2 May 22 May 24, 1908 
: Number A Al | P 
LOCALITY ai wen verage date of Earliest date of 
Seer spring arrival spring arrival 
BF CULM COM Vibes meen ele sti eeiac cldcte == 12 May 12 March 29, 1911 
WWrellssRiviere Vilevewm toc, aces 55% nein os ie) May 20 April 17, 1905 
Sie OHMS buy MV teres rare aesicd eels sie > 24 April 23 February 10, 1915 
inibarap Nee ae teach. Gets 2 3 May 8 April 10, 1898 
TMI ora INT, 8 Ct ge er eee oe 5 April 15 March 9, 1915 
iMoradeuiveh oiWipvintsas 5 Ap EAs Oo heya os i April 24 February 6, 1889 
EabriUliniose Vitis Camis. tise eo een ait May 24 April 10, 1905 
Scouchpleaicem New Dre oe. hrom as ee. cis 17 June 2 May 9g, 1889 
ella apReIN GG pSaemeem oe Se aera aan tevacorsss i May 30 March 25, 1890 
PACU IN adn Me pine O 5 Oa em oe 4 June 2 May 23, 1889 
(harlotketowi, bile: cpa oe cee June 21, 1900 
iMloraiinegall, (ONG SCIE ake oe ode on Gere S April 1 March 29, 1889 
January 25, 1892 
Ten eerONeDECee a emees wr am rose oe 16 May 29 April 15, 1899 
BNCWiETIVG SIVA Meee tenic aidieilcis. sss taal ens bees 17 May 28 May 21, 1901 
ern MON ner - -.- SO ant : 4 June 3 May 31, 1906 
incianp Leads SAGs eats cus dae ose =e 8 May 30 May 27, 1903 
SAT Clivs (CEC KALLA ee. oc scneiceeiere oo - 2 May 14, 1903 
CRISS lad NOE Dea oe ora eer REE 5 April 30 April 5, 1909 
Olanacanwlvanding BC... 5... oe: 9 June 1 May 26, 1906 


FALL MIGRATION 
——————————————————————————————eeeeeseeeeeeeseess———sss—ss___ in: i: EL 


LOCALITY 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


Glia rlestonn Oni Greater ates ae 
er keawio Oa Gave rns teeter alone as usareece > aatesic 
‘SPAS eae NM © Glee ee cities Pace ec ee 
DEBI ROG IM) obo oc ea bs Usama dab G 


Mont sOmerye, Ala.je so ee ee en 
Aaaianiiop niall VANES. ose ane oudascoouoas | 
ERAS eWalas reed ge abled oe ooo mms | 


Bas Sik, erie, INGEES S22 codes ue ee = 
RG jinesvill owe exeer te, cthe ctendce ies 
AGUS ISIN UNG 48, Gece tous oer oen ote eonea 


Thirty miles south of Fort Apache, 


NTA A: nite fee Nghe a Ris cen Ieee Pe cet et 


ospAme cles Calidite eters uery- ets | 


2, 
3 


October 13 
October 20 


November 7 
October 19 


November 6 


September 17 


October 12, 1908 
October 18, 1898 
September 18, 1910 
October 19, 1901 
October 20, 1913 
October 26, 1913 
November 13, 1896 
October 13, 1898 
November 17, 1885 
| October 25, 1893 


September 11, 1873 
August 26, 1907 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 
Number 
LOCALITY of years’ ||"jaV Pe pesce | Miagt oleate a 
record 
INfonitheali Omelbe Canmeemermari tar rinn 6 September 19 | October 25, 1908 
Charlottetown Jes le lee: eee eae October 22, 1901 
lala ING Sate cuis enone eeencte erorsiustrnsas September 10, 1902 
SCOUOMMIEENKG INS 13605 co og.c0 uncon anon 6 September 25 | October 10, 1902 
\olllsyowetela, MONS, .. cnn oa ocean soe October 3, 1912 
Plublipoys, IVE. oo op so ces y oo po sbe 5 | September 21 | September 25, 1909 
ovscllennely IMMBINE:, .oucganacuckocmones 7H October 2 October 21, 1914 
Tilton, INueL cae greece cis = ee reeeeie sien 3 | October 4 October 10, 1906 
Durham Veeco seem seers 3 October 7 October 20, 1900 
WrellSaRiviery Witsemee ae coset nates 3 + September 20 | October 1, 1914 
Aswiemien Miaiike pceiers cons sas oats 16 | September 20 | October 8, 1907 
Athabaska Landing, Alta........ an mal September 11, 1903 
Olkennazenar ILenavehnnes, 1 (Cs... a5 cn | 5 | September 5 | September 15, 1913 
IMbISSoiuillei, IMKomME, 5 sca ckson ec aeocuns October 13, 1916 
Bozeman a Vio nites ete) eens | 5 | September 16 | September 29, 1912 
PHAINOPEPLA 


The Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens) breeds north to central western Texas, 
New Mexico, southern Utah, southern Nevada, and central California (casually 
to central Nevada and northern California); and south to the Mexican States 
of Mexico (Valley of Mexico), Puebla, and Vera Cruz. It winters locally from 
central California and southern Arizona south at least to the southern limit of 
its breeding range. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY Pelee Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 
eA e 
Tucson, INTIZ ED Ey peiceshecicte oe 4 | March 24 February 5, 1916 
Tule Wells, Yuma Co., Ariz.......... | February 12, 1894 
ARTA SHON), INGA e 5G hon og no one woe January 14, 1912* 
. . . ? 
santa Barbara, Calif........... 00m... 3 | April 24 | April 7, 1910 
Eresno, Galil ace) sere tae eee: 3 | April 13 March 26, 1906 
i 


*Probably wintering. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FORTY-EIGHTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens, Figs. 1, 2)—On leaving the nest, the 
male, as well as the female, Phainopepla bears a general resemblance to the 
adult female, but is browner with duller and narrower margins to the wing- 
feathers. The postjuvenal molt is apparently usually complete, the primary 
coverts being sometimes retained, and the male now acquires a black plumage 
which, however, differs from that of the adult in having the body feathers, 
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especially below, margined with grayish, the wing-coverts and inner quills 
with white. 

With the advance of the season these markings disappear, and by the follow- 
ing summer young and old are essentially alike. 

Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula, Figs. 3, 4).—In general appearance 
the nestling of this species differs from the adult much as the young of the Cedar 
Waxwing does. In the single specimen seen (Biological Survey, No. 16s, 808, 
Yukon River, July 29, 1899. W. H. Osgood) the wings have red tips and in 
their yellow-and-white markings resemble those of the average adult. It is 
evident that this is not always the case, since some specimens, in what is other- 
wise adult plumage, are without either red tips or yellow markings on the wing- 
quills. 

According to Dwight, the postjuvenal molt “involves the body plumage 
and wing-coverts, but not the remiges or rectrices.”’ 

The well-developed plumage of the nestling above mentioned indicates 
that the first winter dress cannot certainly be distinguished from that of the 
adult, and also that the character of the wing-markings is individual rather 
than due to age. It is shown at its full development in Fig. 3, but specimens 
having only narrow white tips on the wing feathers, as in Fig. 4, are not in- 
frequent. 

There is no spring molt and, as with the Cedar Waxwing, the slight difference 
between winter and summer plumage is due to wear and fading. 

In addition to its larger size, the Bohemian Waxwing differs from the Cedar 
Waxwing in its generally grayer underparts, the abdomen being like the lower 
breast and not yellow; chestnut under tail-coverts, white wing-markings and, 
usually, blacker throat; all differences sufficiently pronounced to be obsery- 
able in life. 

Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum, Figs. 5, 6).—The sexes of this beauti- 
ful bird are alike in plumage, but the young, on leaving the nest, have a smaller 
crest and wear a dress easily distinguishable from that of their parents. As 
Fuertes’ drawing shows (Fig. 6), this nestling or juvenal plumage, is decidedly 
streaked with whitish. The streaks are more pronounced below than on the 
back, the abdomen is whitish instead of yellow, and there is less black about 
the bill than in the adult. Asa rule the secondaries are without the ‘wax’ tips, 
but rarely traces of them appear. 

At the postjuvenal or fall molt, all but the tail and main wing-feathers of 
this plumage are shed and the winter plumage is acquired. This is similar to 
that of the adult, but it is probable that the size and number of the ‘wax’ wing- 
tips increase with age, while the occasional presence of these appendages on 
the tail-feathers possibly indicates advanced age, though it may be due to 
exceptional vigor of the individual possessing them. 

There is no spring molt, and the slight differences between winter and 
summer plumage are due to wear and fading. 


Motes from Field and Study 


Booming of the American Bittern 
With pen sketches by the author 


I have read several accounts of the 
booming of the Bittern, which I have had 
the pleasure of witnessing three different 
times, but none of them were accom- 
panied by satisfactory illustrations. As I 
have heard the notes, they sound like 
chunk-chunk-a-lunk-plunk, and at a dis- 
tance very closely resemble the noise 
produced by driving a large wooden stake 
in marshy ground with a large iron mall. 

At the first note—chunk—the bird stands 
erect, with the bill pointed well up. 
After delivering it, the body seems to echo 
the effort, with a slight jar. With chunk, 
the second note, the bill is dropped slightly 
and a little force added, and the note 
echoed, as it were, in the body a little 
harder. At a— the third note—the bill is 
dropped down a little more, the head 
drawn slightly back, the whole body 
thrown very slightly forward, and after 
the delivery, echoed as before with a most 
noticeable jar of the body. Lunk, the 
fourth note, is delivered with about the 
same force as the last, but with the bill 
down about level, and head and whole 
body thrown a little more forward, 
echoed as before by the jar of the body, 
which by this time becomes quite violent, 
accompanied by a very slight ruffling of 
the plumage. Plunk, the fifth and last 
note on the bar is delivered with consider- 
ably more force, and with the whole body, 
especially the bill and head, thrown, or 
jerked, violently forward, apparently as 


far as the bird can reach. The echoing of 
the note in the body is very pronounced, 
with a return immediately to the first 
position to repeat the whole series again, 
and not only the second time, but, in 
one case (May, 1917), six times. Asa rule, 
I think, it is repeated only four times. 

I had discovered a slough in the north- 
eastern part of Illinois, where I started a 
Bittern early in April, so I kept watch on 
the place, and one day, as if in answer to a 
mental wish, the bird stepped out in 
plain view and good light, and gave mea 
real entertainment; in fact, acted as if 
trying to outdo himself for my especial 
benefit. After each act he would seem to 
rest, at least wait two or three minutes, 
and then give me the next act, and so on 
until I tired of watching—if that could be. 
—Gero. W. H. vos Burcu, Columbus, 
Wis. 


Spring Migration in the ‘Ramble,’ 
Central Park, New York City 


Writing of one of his boyhood friends, 
Henry James says, in ‘A Small Boy and 
Others,’ “‘He opened vistas, and I count 
ever as precious anyone, everyone, who 
betimes does that for the small straining 
vision.”’ In my own case I always re- 
member gratefully as one who “opened 
vistas” a frail young woman in a raincoat 
whom I saw one very stormy day in the 
spring of 1917 in the bird section of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. We were both looking at 
birds’ nests, and being the only two persons 


BOOMING OF THE BITTERN 
This series of five positions is repeated six times 
Drawn by Geo. W. H. vos Burgh 
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in that part of the building, we began 
quite naturally to talk. I remember that 
I was bewailing my fate because, after 
having spent six very delightful weeks 
on a farm in the Berkshires—from the 
middle of March to the end of April—here 
I was obliged to return to my home in the 
city just at the time when Spring was offer- 
ing her most interesting treasures to a 
lover of flowers and birds. 

“When you have tramped the fields and 
woods in April,’ I went on, ‘‘when you 
have hunted down the first hepaticas, 
trailing arbutus, violets, bloodroot, saxi- 
frage, and wake robin—when you have 
heard the Song Sparrow’s cheery outburst 
and the Red-winged Blackbird’s vibrant 
note of spring—when you’ve seen the 
early Bluebirds perching on the dusky 
red berry-cones of the sumach, the ground 
all white with newly fallen snow, the 
electric blue of the birds making stunning 
contrast to the red berries against a white 
background—then you’ll admit that it’s 
not easy to extract much comfort from 
looking at dry-as-dust stuffed specimens 
in a museum.” 

She laughed sympathetically and said, 
“Why don’t you try the ‘Ramble’ in 
Central Park for birds? I can’t promise 
you any trailing arbutus, but you will find 
large numbers of birds migrating through 
in spring and fall.” 

The next morning found me in Central 
Park bright and early, and every morning 
thereafter for the month of May. Of 
course, I missed some of the earliest mi- 
grants, but in spite of my late start, I was 
able to get a list of more than seventy 
species of birds, one of them being that 
rare creature, the Mourning Warbler. The 
record for a single day’s observation, so 
far as I know, was forty-five species, and 
the season record for the largest total 
observed was ninety-one by Dr. M. P. 
Denton. 

Not the least interesting part of the daily 
excursion was the opportunity of meeting 

other bird-lovers who had discovered the 
‘Ramble.’ The mere fact that you carried 
a pair of bird-glasses was introduction 
enough for these enthusiasts, and they 
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unhesitatingly stopped you to exchange 
notes about their latest find and yours. 
There was the Clergyman from New Jersey 
who came two or three times a week and 
insisted that the country was not nearly 
so good for birds as the ‘Ramble.’ There 
was the Famous Surgeon who stole away 
from anxious patients for an hour almost 
every day to refresh his own weary soul. 
There was the Biologist who “loved every 
bit of life,’ as she put it, and never missed 
a chance to study it. There was the Board- 
ing-house Lady who came each morning 
after her marketing to forget her material 
cares by quoting Dr. van Dyke’s ‘‘The 
Woodnotes of the Veery” and by hunting 
for that elusive bird. There was the Naval 
Reserve Man who had left Yale to enlist, 
who came every morning for the week that 
he was on leave and “hoped his boat would 
be ordered where there would be interest- 
ing birds to watch.” There was the Park 
Policeman who was the first to see the 
Black-billed Cuckoo (on whose pronuncia- 
tion we could not agree). There was the 
Park Gardener who never forgot to show 
newcomers the roost of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron. And, oh, there were lots of 
others of us, but you must come and see 
for yourself. And among us all was the 
keenest good-natured rivalry as to who 
should be the first to see the new arrivals 
from the South; and woe betide you, a 
newcomer, if you had seen some species 
which an old hand at the game had missed, 
or if you claimed to have seen a bird some 
days before it was due. So, if you would 
have new vistas open before you, if you 
want one of the best things of spring, 
even if you are city-bound, you have only 
to go to the ‘Ramble’ and join the bird 
colony.— BLANCHE SAMEK, New York 
City. 


Sparrow Hawk and Starling 


On March 26, 10918, back of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, a Sparrow Hawk was 
seen, with an adult Starling for its victim. 

When first observed, the two birds were 
on the ground, the Hawk on top of the 
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Starling, and showing every evidence of a 
good grip. The Starling seemed fairly 
exhausted but jerked around spasmodically 
every time the Hawk made a move, which 
was sometimes merely to change its 
position, but more often to nip the side of 
the Starling under its wing. The Hawk’s 
wings were continually spread so as to 
prevent the Starling from overturning 
him. 

The above actions were continued for 


about five minutes, when the Hawk 
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three feet, no injury could be seen. If 
there was one it was well concealed by 
feathers.—H. I. HartsHoRN, Newark, N. J. 


Yellow Warbler vs. Cowbird 


A Yellow Warbler’s nest containing two 
eggs of the Cowbird was found by the 
writers in the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, in May, 1tor7. It was an un- 
usual one for this species to build, in that 


a quantity of newspaper was used in its 


Photographed by E. S. Daniels 


was frightened away by a move of the 
observers and, although he stayed in the 
vicinity of the Museum awhile, his 
courage was not equal to his fear of dis- 
turbance, and he did not return for his 
supper as long as the Starling was being 
observed. 

The Starling, in the meantime, ap- 
parently recovered somewhat and flew to a 
nearby window-ledge. Its flight, although 
weak, was straight, so it was obvious that 
no flight-bones were broken, and when the 
bird was viewed at a distance of about 


construction. The nest was also not as 
compact as is usually built by this species, 
being very loosely constructed, and as we 
watched it from time to time, we were fear- 
ful that the nest would fall apart before 
the young were old enough to leave it. 
When first noted it was of normal size 
and contained one Cowbird egg, which in 
a few days was covered by a small piece 
of paper. Thesecond foreign egg was laidat - 
a slightly higher level. Then the Warblers 
began to work in earnest, rapidly building 
a thick false bottom to the nest and raising 
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the walls. The female bird laid four 
eggs and brought off a brood of three 
Warblers, one of the eggs evidently being 
infertile. The accompanying photograph 
shows the size and construction of the nest, 
which has been opened sufficiently to show 
both of the unhatched Cowbird eggs — 
E. S. Danrets and Gro. F. Tatum, Si. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Evening Grosbeak in Minnesota 
in Midsummer 


Last summer, during the months of 
June and July, Mrs. Lange and I occupied 
a forester’s cabin within a quarter of a 
mile of the international boundary line 
between Minnesota and Ontario. Our 
cabin was located on the rocky shore of 
North Lake, which is one of a chain of 
deep, cold lakes running east and west 
in a general direction, and including Gun- 
flint Lake, Little Gunflint, North Lake, 
and South Lake. 

On July 15, 1917, we saw a male Even- 
ing Grosbeak in full breeding plumage at 
the east end of Gunflint Lake. The bird, 
when first seen, was sitting on a bare patch 
of gravel in front of a settler’s cabin. After 
he had been picking gravel or small insects 
for a very short time, he flew to the roof 
of a nearby house, remained there a few 
minutes, and then flew away into the 
timber on the Minnesota side. The bird, 
when first seen, was sitting only a few 
yards south of the Canadian line, but flew 
into the mixed timber on the Minnesota 
side. Mrs. Lange and myself stood within 
20 feet of the bird, which displayed his 
plumage in the open all the time that we 
observed him. A week later, on Sunday, 
July 22, we went to the place, thinking 
that we might see the bird again, and that 
we might possibly find the nest. We spent 
several hours looking through the young 
growth of spruce, balsam, and poplar, but 
we saw no signs of the Evening Grosbeak. 

Two settlers who live near the east end 
of Gunflint Lake, one on the Minnesota 
side, and one on the Ontario side, told me 
that they had seen these birds there for 
several years. Although we moved around 
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on these lakes quite a little and saw many 
northern Warblers and an abundance of 
Hermit Thrushes, this was the only speci- 
men of the Evening Grosbeak that we 
observed. 

I am not sure whether this is the first 
notice of the Evening Grosbeak in Min- 
nesota during the summertime, or whether 
the bird has been found before along the 
international boundary. The place where 
the bird was seen was about 30 miles 
north of Lake Superior. It seems likely 
that the Evening Grosbeak nests very 
sparingly along the international border 
in northeastern Minnesota. 

The timber in this region consists 
principally of spruce, balsam, birch, and 
poplar. There are some open spots where 
fire went through some years ago, but a 
large portion of the region still contains 
the original growth of timber, except that 
the scattered pine has been logged out.— 
D. Lance, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pine Siskins near Edmonds, Wash. 


The Canadian observer who reported 
Pine Siskins from British Columbia in 
the November-December, 1917, Brrp- 
Lore prompts me to send in my observa- 
tions of this bird. 

Each winter, for three years, I have seen 
near Edmonds, Wash., large flocks of 
Siskins, but I did not know that their 
appearance was unusual. On November 
4, 1916, I noted a flock of about three 
hundred, and from that date on until 
March 24, 1917, they came to our fruit- 
farm early and late, day after day. 

Possibly one reason why I observed 
large numbers of them so often is the 
presence of fifteen alder trees in a ravine 
just south of our house. In the Middle 
West I have been accustomed to think of 
the alder as a good-sized bush, but here 
alder trees are larger than the average 
cottonwood or birch of the East. Our 
alders are from 50 to 60 feet high, and some 
more than 18 inches through. Their 
spreading tops, loaded with fruit catkins, 
offer a tempting breakfast to hundreds of 
the little twitterers. 
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When I am outdoors caring for the 
chickens, I always know when the Pine 
Siskins are coming, for way off to the 
northward I hear a whir-r-r and a swish, 
and then the chattering and murmuring of 
the rover band as they whirl over the tall 
house and settle in the alder tops. We 
come and go from the kitchen or pass 
along the path beside the alders but noth- 
ing disturbs them. Some, like Chickadees, 
hang with their heads downward; others 
sit upright and pick at the catkins. 
Suddenly a well-understood signal from 
the leader sends them off like a gust of 
dead leaves. Although the birds are 
never silent, I have not heard anything 
that I could call a song. Each time that 
I have an opportunity to listen to them I 
search for words that will describe the 
chatter they make. As the band rises up- 
ward and then swoops downward, I think 
I hear a grindstone turning rapidly, and 
the blade held against its surface makes the 
same shrill, thin sound that the birds 
utter. 

Not until December 8 last year did I 
see or hear a Pine Siskin. I suppose the 
warm sunny days, which continued up 
to December 1, delayed their coming. 
The first band was small, numbering about 
fifty. They stayed some time in the alder 
tops and all the while sent forth their per- 
sistent twitter. Although I have examined 
flocks of these birds with a strong glass, I 
have not seen other species with them.— 
Mrs. EuGene D. Linpsay. Edmonds, 
Wash. 


How We Made a Bird-Bath 


A natural cavity in the rock in front of 
our house, on the coast of Maine, filled 
with rainwater, was an ideal place for sail- 
ing small boats. Two generations of 
children had called this ‘The Puddle,’ and 
here we blissfully poked our boats about 
with sticks, and wet our feet. 

How often we had watched the Robins, 
Song Sparrows, and ‘Wild Canaries’ drink- 
ing there in the days when bird-study was 
almost unknown and only a few birds 
were familiar to us. When we grew up and 
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graduated from puddle-boats to real 
boats upon the sea, the birds continued to 
drink there, but we noticed that the rocky 
sides were too steep to permit their bath- 
ing comfortably, although they made 
desperate efforts to get in all over. 

I conceived the idea of filling the cavity 
with cement, nearly to the top, where the 
sides were more slanting, and this scheme 
my brother carried out. We made a fine, 
smooth, white floor, about 3 inches from 
the top, after filling the cavity solidly, 
pressing it closely into all the cracks and 
crevices on the sides to prevent the water 
getting down underneath. Before the 
surface dried, each member of the family 
made an impression of the right hand in it, 
cutting our own initials beside it, and our 
‘date crank’ cut in the year. When this 
bath was flooded to a depth of 2 inches, it 
was so pretty that we were delighted. 

A Robin was the first bird to christen 
the pool, and he seemed to appreciate it. 
Before he bathed, he rushed from one end 
of the pool to the other, then turned around 
and rushed back. This he did repeatedly. 
After he had waded about to his heart’s 
content, he took a good bath. If birds 
ever sit down, that is what this Robin did, 
and he was apparently well pleased with 
himself as he sat half submerged, soaking 
in the cool water. He took ten minutes for 
his bath. 

With a garden hose and a broom we keep 
the pool clean and filled with fresh water. 
The birds love it and in warm weather 
flock to it in large numbers. We put in 
the cement floor in August; sometime in 
the second week and after that date we 
counted thirty-three different kinds of 
birds that bathed init. There were others 
that drank only. Of these were a family of 
American Crossbills. A male and four 
females would come, dipping and twitter- 
ing from a nearby piece of woods, alight in 
a large spruce tree by the pool, assure 
themselves that there were no prowling 
cats about, and then drink quickly and be 
off. It was noticeable that Mr. Crossbill 
usually drank from a small rock-pool near 
the large one where his wife and daughters 
regaled themselves, and that sometimes he 
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sat in the tree and watched operations. 
(It may have been that he had visited it 
before unattended.) At such times he 
was the first to take flight, and the family, 
after a few hurried sips, trailed off reluc- 
tantly behind him. Excepting the Thrushes, 
these Crossbills seem to be the most timid 
of all the birds who visited the pool. They 
came and went in numbers and usually 
made two trips a day to drink. 

The Thrushes patronized the pool late 
in the day, and in the chilly twilights of 
September we frequently saw a Hermit 
Thrush taking a bath. 

Last summer it was not unusual to see 
Song Sparrows and Warblers splashing 
about together, seeming to agree that ‘the 
more the merrier.—Maup StTanwoon, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Notes from London, Ont. 


It is some two years since any notes 
have appeared in Brrp-LoreE from London, 
Ont., and the following items may, there- 
fore, be of interest to Brrp-LoreE readers. 

The bird-lovers of our city have 
organized under the name of the Mc- 
Ilwraith Ornithological Club. Our organi- 
zation, as well as our meetings, is very 
informal, but an increased interest in birds 
is already apparent. 

CARDINAL.—It is not many years since 
this bird was of very rare or accidental 
occurrence in this vicinity. We now look 
upon it as one of our permanent residents 
and a very welcome addition indeed. Dur- 
ing the winter 1916-17 one of our Club 
members had eight feeding at his place. 

REDPOLL.—It is a long time since Red- 
polls have been as common as they were 
during the winter 1916-17. They were 
noted on every trip taken in the country 
between December 16 and March 23. 

NorTHERN SHRIKE.—When taking the 
Christmas Census for 1916, one of these 


birds was found just west of the city at the 
“Coves.’ This was the first one recorded for 
about three years. It remained all winter, 
and about March 21 began to sing. It 
had a great variety of notes, and we were 
very much delighted at the opportunity 
afforded of hearing this rare visitor in 
song. Strange to say while making the 
Christmas Census for tor7, a Northern 
Shrike was found in the exact locality 
favored by the one last year, and we are 
led to wonder if it is not the same bird. 

Least Birrern.—One of these birds 
was noted on May 30, 1917, in a fringe of 
willows bordering a small pond. This is 
only the second or third time this bird 
has been reported from London. It was 
under observation for some minutes at a 
distance of 30 or 40 feet, and, with the aid 
of field-glasses, identification was not 
difficult. 

PRAIRIE WARBLER.—This was a new 
record for our county and was also made 
on May 30, 1917. The song, which we did 
not recognize, zee, zee, zee, zee, zee, begin- 
ning low and becoming higher and louder, 
first drew our attention. We approached 
very cautiously, but the bird seemed to 
ignore our presence and continued sing- 
ing and feeding in a small dead tree by the 
edge of the same pond. We got within 
12 or 15 feet of it, so that every mark was 
clearly seen, even to the chestnut patch 
on the back. 

On this trip we also saw a Gray-cheeked 
Thrush and heard it sing, and recorded an 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, calling from the 
top of a tall tree, a Philadelphia Vireo, and 
Wilson’s Warbler, all of which are rather 
rare migrants with us. 

A note from the rg16 season that might 
be of interest is the nesting of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, a bird which very seldom 
stays with us during the summer.—C. G. 
Watson, Secretary, London, Ont. 
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VII. February 15 to April 15, 1918 


Boston Recron.—During the month 
following February 15, seven snowstorms 
delayed the advance of spring, until the 
earliest birds were ten days overdue. 
Between March 18 and 20 the first group 
of migrants arrived in full force—Red- 
winged and Rusty Blackbirds, Bronzed 
Grackles, Song Sparrows, and Bluebirds. 
Two days later there began a remarkably 
heavy flight of Fox Sparrows and Juncos, 
with a few Cowbirds—the Fox Sparrows 
appearing at their normal date, the Juncos, 
migrating earlier than usual, hurried for- 
ward, evidently, by the general movement 
of birds toward the north. 

Cold weather again delayed migration 
until, on April 2, Vesper Sparrows entered 
this region and were soon present in full 
breeding numbers. Another period of low 
temperature followed with a fall of 6 
inches of snow on April 12, some of which 
still remains on the ground (April 15). 

So far the present spring has been, on 
the whole, the kind of spring we New 
Englanders must expect—a slow yielding 
of winter, with periods of summer weather, 
during which the birds appear suddenly 
in large numbers, alternating with days of 
storm and cold, when migrating birds are 
at a standstill. 

The failure of other Sparrows to move 
north during the favorable weather chosen 
by the Vesper Sparrows is to be noted; 
there are very few Field and Savannah 
Sparrows and Purple Finches here even 
now (April 20), and no Chipping Sparrows. 
Flickers arein great abundance. A possible 
explanation is the menace of Starlings to 
the southward of this region. 

There was a prominent winter migra- 
tion of Robins late in February; as usual 
the resident Robins appeared about our 
houses the latter part of March.— Winsor 
M. Tyre, M. D., Lexington, Mass. 


New York City Recron.—The weather 
of late February and March was about 


normal, though with, perhaps, even more 
high wind than usual in March, especially 
on Sundays. The early migrants arrived 
at just about their average times. The 
first Bluebirds came well before the close 
of February, but the first real spring Sun- 
day was March 3, when migrating Song 
and Fox Sparrows, Robins, and Bluebirds 
were much in evidence, the first Grackles 
were seen, and a Marsh Hawk and a Duck 
Hawk seen up the Rahway Valley were 
probably migrating. Later March 
migrants arrived with similar promptness, 
and Ducks (Black Ducks, Pintails, etc.) 
were plentiful on inland waters. 

The Northern Shrikes dwindled greatly 
in numbers in the latter part of the winter; 
the last was seen on March 28 (W. DeW. 
Miller, at Plainfield, N. J.). 

Fox Sparrows were perhaps less than 
ordinarily numerous, and certainly dis- 
appeared northward in a great hurry. 

Early April was cooler than is usual in 
this region, and the migration slowed up 
noticeably, so that birds were everywhere 
about the city found scarce on Sunday 
the 7th, though the first Yellow Palm 
Warblers were noted on that day on Long 
Island and in New Jersey, and a Robin was 
observed gathering nest-material (J. T. 
Nichols, on Long Island). During the 
following week, a five-day storm, with a 
great deal of northeast gale, hail, and (dur- 
ing most of two days) heavy snowfall, kept 
the migration practically at a standstill — 
CHARLES H. RoGrErRs, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The tempera- 
ture of February averaged about normal, 
while that of March was somewhat warmer 
than usual, from the r8th to the 22d being 
especially springlike. Early migrants 
arrived about on time: Killdeer, February 
16; Mourning Dove, March 17; Flicker, 
February 27; Red-winged Blackbird, 
Rusty Blackbird, and Purple Grackle. 
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February 24; Fox Sparrow, March WE 
Robin, March 2; Bluebird, February 24. 
The Northern Shrike was last noted 
February 16. Long-eared Owls were last 
observed at their winter roost March 3. 
During the second and third weeks of 
March there were a good many Ducks on 
the Delaware River. On March 17 a flock 
of about two hundred and fifty were 
observed, composed of Mergansers, Pin- 
tails, Scaups, Black Ducks and several 
Redheads. Again this spring the Wood 
Duck has been a common sight at some 
points. 
A great Blue Heron was seen February 
24,and an early Brown Thrasher March 3r. 
Taken as a whole, February and March 
offered very few unusual sights to the bird 


student.—JuLIAN K. Potrer, Camden, 
Iie AR 

WASHINGTON ReEGION.—Of all the 
months, February and March offer, 


generally speaking, least to attract the 
ornithological observer in the vicinity of 
Washington. Most of the interest in 
winter residents has waned, and but few 
spring migrants put in their appearance. 
This year, however, these months have 
been unusually interesting by reason of the 
large numbers and great variety of Ducks 
that have frequented the Potomac River. 

In our last report mention was made 
of the thousands of Ducks of various 
species that occurred on the river during 
the winter. Species seen in February and 
March, additional to those reported in 
December and January, are: Green- 
winged Teal, Pintail, Baldpate, Ring- 
necked Duck, and Shoveller, making a 
total of 17 kinds of Ducks observed thus 
far this season. Of these the most numer- 
ous have been the Greater Scaup, Lesser 
Scaup, Golden-eye, Canvas-back, Black 
Duck, and Redhead. The Baldpate, in 
recent years, has been one of the rarer 
Ducks, and there are apparently only two 
previous definite records for the earlier 
part of the year, these being February 11, 
1899, and March 31, 1912. Six individuals 
of this species were seen by Mr. Raymond 
W. Moore at Belmont, Va., on March 30, 


The Shoveller, for which no previous de- 
finite spring dates have been obtained, 
was observed on the Anacostia River on 
March 24 by Lieut. Ludlow Griscom; and 
12 individuals were seen at Belmont, 
Va., on March 30 by Mr. Raymond W. 
Moore. A few species of Ducks remained 
considerably beyond their normal time of 
departure, such as the Mallard, the usual 
date of departure of which is March 17, 
but which was seen at Dyke, Va.,on March 
31. Two lingered beyond their previous 
known latest dates: the Green-winged 
Teal until March 31 (latest previous date, 
March 25, 1917); and the Canvas-back 
until March 30 (latest previous date, 
March 25, 1881). 

The severe winter gave place, about 
the middle of February, to much milder 
weather, and indications point to an earlier 
spring than we have had in this region for 
the past two or three years. Its effect is 
already noticeable on the bird-life, al- 
though some of our common species, like 
the Carolina Wren, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Winter 
Wren, and Red-breasted Nuthatch, are 
more than ordinarily scarce. A number of 
the early migrants have occurred con- 
siderably ahead of their schedule. The 
American Coot was seen at Belmont, Va., 
on March 9g, its earliest previous record 
being March 14, 1910; the Phcebe appeared 
on March 3 (average date, March 1o); 
the American Pipit on March 10, at 
Kensington, Md., (average date, March 
Purple Grackle on February 13 
(average date, February 20); Vesper 
Sparrow on March 11 (average date, 
March 24); Chipping Sparrow on March 
18 (average date, March 26); and the 
Catbird, seen along the Anacostia River by 
Mr. C. M. Shaw on March 14 (average 
date, April 22). A very few Robins have 
remained all winter, but only in the most 
sheltered places. The first certain migrants 
appeared on February 13. 

The following notes on other species 
may also be worthy of mention in this 
connection: Horned Larks and Prairie 
Horned Larks, mostly in small flocks con- 
taining both forms, were reported by Mr. 
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lrancis Harper as common throughout 
February at Camp Meade, Md. A large 
company of Fox Sparrows, numbering 
some 150 individuals, was observed at 
Falls Church, Va., March 15, 1918, by 
Mr. I. N. Gabrielson; and a small flight of 
Red-tail Hawks, numbering 20 individuals, 
was noted at the same place by the same 
The Great 
Horned Owl, which is regarded as a rare 


observer on March 6, 1918. 


bird in this vicinity, was found by Mr. 
Raymond W. Moore at Kensington, Md., 
several times between March 6 and tro, 
probably nesting in that vicinity. A single 
Bronzed Grackle,abird of rare andirregular 
occurrence in this vicinity, was seen in the 
crounds of the Agricultural Department 
on March 18, and, possibly the same 
one or subsequent 
dates in the same vicinity.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washing- 
Oi, ID. Ce 


individual, on two 


OBERLIN ReEGIoN.—The 1918 season 
opened with the arrival of Crows, Blue- 
birds and Robins on February 14, which 
is the earliest date in the history of this 
region. There was no further movement 
until a Killdeer appeared on the 22d. 
On the first day of March there was a 
Blue- 
birds, Robins, and Song Sparrows, fol- 
lowed two days later by the first Meadow- 
lark, Bronzed Grackles, and Mourning 
Doves. During this period of unseasonable 
warmth the resident Woodpeckers, White- 
breasted Nuthatches, and Tufted Titmice 
began their courting. 


considerable movement of Crows, 


The next migration movement occurred 
on March 13, with the arrival of the 
Rusty Blackbird and Towhee, and a 
decided increase of the Meadowlark and 
Bronzed Grackle. On the 16th the Red- 
winged Blackbird and Mourning Dove 
became common, and the Migrant Shrike 
and Cowbird arrived. Thenext day Blue- 
birds became common and_ the 
Sparrow arrived. 


Fox 
The rest of “March 
witnessed the usual scattering arrivals of 
Tield Sparrows on the 20th, Phoebe on 
the 2rst, and Belted Kingfisher on the 23d, 
with an increase of earlier arrivals. 
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The largest wave thus far began on 
March 3r and extended to April 8. The 
Turkey Vulture and Vesper Sparrow came 
on the 31st, Pectoral Sandpiper on the rst, 
Swamp Sparrow and Bittern on the 2d, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker on the 3d, 
Wilson’s Snipe and Brown Thrasher on 
the 5th, Chipping Sparrow on the 6th, 
House Wren on the 7th and Purple Martin 
on the 8th; and a decided increase of 
species which had arrived earlier. 

While the weather of the latter half of 
February and nearly the whole of March 
was unusually warm and bright, the mi- 
erations, after the first arrivals on Feb- 
ruary 14, were late and slow. Ducks were 
conspicuous by their almost entire absence, 
and Woodcock and Wilson’s Snipe were 
not found until it was unusually late for 
them. Vesper Sparrows usually come in a 
great swarm on the first day, but even at 
this writing they are less common than 
usual. 

The exceptionally hard winter brought 
about almost an extinction of the Bob- 
white. Until December there were numer- 
ous coveys on all sides of town. Now only 
a single pair can be located in the whole 
region.—Lynps JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota Recron.—The third week 
of February was a continuation of our 
unusually severe winter, a temperature of 
14° below being recorded on the 20th and 
21st. But from this time began a remark- 
ably mild and beautiful spring, broken by 
only a single setback which occurred 
March g, when a terrific blizzard, with a 
very heavy snowfall, swept the entire 
state. But warm days followed immediate- 
ly, and this snow quickly disappeared, 
except up north, and a spring, a week 
or ten days ahead of the ordinary, was 
ushered in to continue until the present 
date. Robins appeared in numbers in 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities in the 
middle of March and reached the ‘‘Range”’ 
country above Duluth, where much snow 
and ice still lingered, by the end of the 
month. On March 25, the ice went out of 
the Mississippi River for some distance 
above St. Anthony Falls (Minneapolis) 
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ten days or two weeks ahead of time, and 
that day several Herring Gulls were seen 
cruising up and down the gorge, looking for 
food among the floating ice-masses. On 
March 31 a nest of the Horned Lark, 
containing young birds just hatched, was 
found. at Cambridge, Isanti County, some 
forty miles north of Minneapolis, by 
Lawrence Lofstrom. This bird will nest 
as soon as the ground is bare of snow, 
regardless of temperature, and many of 
the earlier nests are destroyed by freez- 
ing weather and snows. 

By the end of the first week in April, 
the ice in the large lakes in the latitude of 
Minneapolis was adrift and rapidly break- 
ing up. Farther north it was still intact. 
The intense cold and absence of snow the 
past winter caused ice to form on all still 
or sluggish water to the thickness of nearly 
three feet. The quiet manner in which this 
great ice-sheet became honeycombed and 
disappeared was most fortunate. Thick, 
solid ice, loosened from the land, and 


heavy winds sometimes work terrible 
havoc along the shores of our larger 
lakes. 


On March 17, at Minneapolis, Robins 
were passing by in large companies; Blue- 
birds had paired and were examining 
possible tenements; Phcebes were sim- 
ilarly occupied; flocks of Rusty Blackbirds 
were making musicin the groves; male Red- 
wings were conspicuous in the swamps; 
Song Sparrows were everywhere; a few 
Hermit Thrushes were silently searching 
the coverts; Flickers were beginning their 
noisy love-making, and the bushes were 
full of Juncos and Tree Sparrows. From 
this time on the regular procession of the 
earlier migrants that move on a tempera- 
ture rather than a fixed schedule, arrived 
in the usual order but a week or so ahead 
of time, in correspondence with the earlier 
season: Fox Sparrows, April 5-9; Pied- 
billed Grebes, April 9; and on April 14, 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds, a Migrant 
Shrike, a Kingbird, Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Myrtle Warblers, and many Coots; also, 
on the r4th, many Blue-winged Teal, 
Shovellers, Pintails, Baldpates, and Gad- 
walls in a large slough, some ten miles from 
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Minneapolis, where they were feeding and 
seemingly mated. 

By the middle of April, vegetation was 
fairly started, hepatica, bloodroot, Nut- 
tall’s pasque flower, the catkin-bearing 
trees, and the hazelnut being in full 
bloom. 

Up in northern Minnesota conditions 
are still, at this date, much more wintry. 
Piles of snow yet remain in sheltered places, 
the nights are cold, and the Duluth Harbor 
is piled high with thick masses of winter 
ice driven in from the frigid waters of Lake 
Superior. Only the hardier migrants, like 
the Robin, the Song Sparrow, and the 
Red-wing have ventured thus far.—Twos. 
S. Roperts, Zoological Museum, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


DENVER REGION.—We are told that 
there is no accounting for taste; sometimes 
I think that there is no accounting for the 
seasonal distribution of our birds. I had 
anticipated an early return of our birds 
this season because of the mild local 
weather conditions in the West. Yet, 
Hawks were not early in getting here but, 
rather, were a little behind the usual 
schedule, for it was not until April 7 that 
many Red-tailed, Ferruginous, Rough- 
legged and Sparrow Hawks were seen in 
the southern outskirts of the city. On the 
other hand the first Sage Thrasher I saw 
was on time (April 7), though one of my 
friends reports having seen one nearly a 
month earlier. Last year at this time there 
were many Townsend’s Solitaires in the 
various parks of the city, yet I have 
utterly failed to see even one since last 


autumn. At the present writing (April 
15), all the species and subspecies of 


Juncos wintering here have left, except 
the Gray-headed, which is an unusual 
situation, since they linger ordinarily 
well on toward the end of April. It is 
always a matter of interest to note each 
winter that, while a few Meadowlarks 
remain in the rural districts about Denver, 
it is seldom or never that one is seen in 
winter in our parks, or within the city 
proper; this species reached the vicinity 
of my home about April 1, a date close to 
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the average of the past eight years. I 
had anticipated and expected seeing them 
two weeks earlier. The American Rough- 
legged Hawk and the Northern Shrike 
were prompt in leaving on time, while the 
Mountain Bluebird was late in arriving, 
both in the outskirts and in the parks and 
city. All these remarks are based purely 
on my own personal observations and 
records, which might easily conflict with 
those of someone who had more time and 
opportunity for field work. The gist of all 
these remarks is that birds which I had 
looked for early arrived on time, or perhaps 
a little late, while species which I thought 
would leave for the North early, departed 
as usual, hence my opening paragraph. 
While driving about in the outskirts 
of the city on April 3, during a fairly heavy 
snowstorm, I was surprised to see several 
different flocks of Robins, at different 
times, migrating northward, despite the 
storm. It is probable that the storm was 
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purely local, producing little, if any, effect 
on the birds as they traveled north. A 
heavy, extended snowstorm does otherwise: 
on April 9, 1913, the weather in Denver 
was ideal, and we had our usual number of 
Robins in our parks, but that night there 
occurred a heavy snowfall extending over a 
large area adjacent to Denver, and the 
next day was clear and cloudless. The 
city was found, at daylight, to be full of 
Robins. They remained all day in the 
city, began leaving shortly after sunset 
that. night, and one could hear them call- 
ing, as they winged away, until late in the 
evening—in fact I heard them from my 
sleeping-porch until nearly midnight. The 
next day Denver’s Robin population was 
again at its normal level. 

The mild weather here in March seemed 
to accelerate the nesting of three species: 
the Pine Siskin (March 22), the House 
Finch (March 24), and the Robin (April 
1).—W. H. BerctToLp, Denver, Colo. 


TO AN UNSEEN SINGER 


(Acrostic) 


Why do you tempt me when I may not come? 
Have you no heart beneath that liquid voice, 
Insistent singer? Do you e’en rejoice, 
Persisting when the sleeping world is dumb? 


Persuade me not to try to find your home! 

Oh leave me to my work, for tho’ my choice, 

O Temptress, were to follow you, the price 
Restrains me. Go, whence-ever you may come! 


Would you be quieted, or louder call 

If I should tell you that I toss, awake, 
List’ning to catch your song across the brake— 
Losing e’en that, and sleeping not at all? 


—JosEpH Gayit 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


Tue Birps oF Loutstana. By STANLEY 
Crispy ARTHUR, Ornithologist, Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Bulletin No. s, 
Department of Conservation, State of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, January, ror8. 
8 vo. 79 pages; photographsand line cuts. 
The present paper has been prepared, 

the author states, “‘in response to numerous 

requests from schools, nature teachers, 
bird lovers, and others. It is based in part 
on original observation, and also upon 
the lists of Louisiana birds by Beyer and 
by Kopman, and upon Howell’s ‘Notes on 
the Winter Birds of Northern Louisiana.’ ”’ 

It treats of 368 species and subspecies 
from a somewhat general point of view, 
there being practically no exact dates of 
arrival and departure of the migratory 
species. Brief descriptions of plumage 
and notes upon numbers and haunts make 
it a popular exposition of the Louisiana 
avifauna rather than a scientific treatise 
upon it. As such it should reveal to the 
residents of the state the wealth of their 
bird life and the responsibility resting 
upon them for the conservation of the 
water-fowl which winter in their waters. 

—F M,C. 


TaLes From BirDLAND. By T. GILBERT 
PEARSON. Illustrations by CHARLES 
LivINGsTtToN Buti. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, New York. 10918. 
12 mo. 237 pages; 46 line cuts and hali- 
tones. 

In story form Mr. Pearson here recounts, 
sometimes the individual experiences, at 
others the more generalized history of a 
number of well-known birds. The method 
followed, while not obviously intended to 
convey reference book information con- 
cerning the species treated, seems much 
better designed to hold the attention of 
youthful readers than a more formal pres- 
entation of the same facts. 

We especially like the local color of the 
stories from the South, in which Mr. 
Pearson achieves a success that suggests 
that he may later give us the feathered 
counterpart of Brer Rabbit. 


Mr. Bull’s drawings add much to the 
attractiveness and value of the book.— 
Ree ie iG 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avuk.—The January issue opens 
with an obituary notice of Dr. Edgar A. 
Mearns, by Dr. Chas. W. Richmond, 
accompanied by an excellent portrait of 
this indefatigable ornithologist who was 
one of the school that bridges the gap 
between the older and younger men who 
have devoted themselves to their favorite 
study. 

Mr. Richard C. Harlow’s ‘Notes on the 
Breeding Birds of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey’ is to be commended to the atten- 
tion of odlogists, as it contains information 
that is really worth publishing. The 
earlier breeding of the Virginia Rails of 
inland marshes, as compared with those of 
the salt marshes, is interesting. May it 
not be that the sea-breezes are responsible 
for a cooler and later season? 

In ‘Uncolored Prints from Havell’s 
Engravings of Audubon’s “Birds of 
America,”’’ Mr. Henry Harris calls atten- 
tion to the part played by Mr. Havell in 
the production of the plates of this monu- 
mental work, and two of them, in half- 
tone, are shown. 

Mr. Horace W. Wright writes on the 
‘Labrador Chickadee (Penthestes hud- 
sonicus nigricans) in its Return Flight 
from the Fall Migration of 1916,’ and Mr, 
H. Mousley, in a brief sketch, records 
‘The Breeding of the Migrant Shrike at 
Hatley, Quebec, 1916.’ An annotated 
list of ‘The Birds of Walla Walla and 
Columbia Counties, Southeastern Wash- 
ington,’ is begun by Mr. Lee R. Dice. 

“A Revision of the Races of Toxostoma 
redivivum (Gambel),’ by Mr. Harry C. 
Oberholser, reduces them to three. Mr. 
Oberholser also has a fourth instalment 
of his ‘Notes on North American Birds.’ 

The account of the ‘Thirty-fifth Stated 
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Meeting of the A. O. U.,’ from the pen of 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, marks a new era in the 
fortunes of the Union. Our previous 
Secretary, Mr. John H. Sage, who has 
faithfully served in this capacity ever 
since the infancy of the organization, has 
been elected to the presidency, and we may 
well hope that his mantle has fallen upon 
as willing shoulders. 

Among the many items that may be 
found among the closing pages of this 
‘issue, Special attention should be directed 
to the list of members ‘called to the 
colors’ which doubtless be much 
extended if our Secretary is given the 
names of those who should be added to this 
honor roll by those who can furnish the 


will 


information. 

The April issue of ‘The Auk,’ while 
lacking in illustrations, contains a large 
amount of information. Many readers will 
be interested in ‘The Evening Grosbeak 
(Hes periphona vespertina) in Maine, with 
Remarks on its Distribution,’ by Mr. 
Arthur H. Norton. This stnking and 
irregular wanderer from the Northwest is 
a bird that always justly excites the 
imagination of field observers. 

Mr. Frederic H. Kennard discusses 
‘Ferruginous Stains on Water-fowl,’ and 
shows that a difference in feeding habits 
accounts for some species being stained and 
others not, for ‘diggers’ have stains and 
‘croppers’ do not. ‘The stain itself is 
oxide of iron, occurring in the water where 
the birds gather to feed. 

‘A Study of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo,’ 
by Clara K. Bayliss, is a picturesque 
account of the growth and habits of young 
birds in a nest under observation; “The 
Description of the Voice of Birds,’ by Dr. 
Reuben M. Strong, contains some useful 
hints concerning this most difficult sub- 
ject; and ‘Ipswich Bird Notes,’ by Dr. 
Charles W. Townsend, adds something 
to his earlier list of the birds of this part of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Harry C. Oberholser, in “Notes on 
the Subspecies of Nwmenius americanus 
Bechstein,’ reaches the conclusion (earlier 
advanced by Dr. L. B. Bishop) that this 
Curlew is two 


represented — by races, 
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americanus and occidentalis. We must con- 
fess we are far from being convinced that 
the question is correctly settled, in spite 
of the localities, dates, and 
figures presented. Mr. Oberholser 
presents a fifth instalment of ‘Notes on 
North American Birds,’ and a compilation 
entitled ‘Third Annual List of Proposed 
Changes in the A. O. U. Check-List of 
North American Birds.’ However, let 
not the rank and file despair, for the 
A. O. U. committee has never yet failed 
to reject less than about 50 per cent of all 
proposed changes. : 

Mr. Richard C. Harlow continues his 
list of the birds of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and Mr. Raymond L. Dice con 
tinues his on the birds of southeastern 
Washington. ‘A New Species of Loon 
(Gavia viridigularts) from Northeastern 
Siberia’ is described by Dr. J. Dwight. 

The various departments closing the 
issue are full of valuable items of informa- 
tion, and the list of those A. O. U. members 
called to the colors is much extended.— 
1 Oe 


array of 
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Tue Conpor.—An interesting memorial, 
by W. kK. Fisher, of Lyman Belding, 
one of California’s pioneer naturalists, 
forms the opening article of the March 
number of ‘The Condor.’ It is accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait and a 
bibhography of 48 titles contributed by 
Joseph Grinnell. This is followed by an 
account of the habits of ‘The Salt Marsh 
Yellow-throats of San Francisco,’ by G. 
W. Schussler. Attention’is called to the 
fact that the practice of truck gardeners of 
cutting wire-grass in the vicinity of Lake 
Merced for binding vegetables probably 
results in the destruction of numbers of 
eggs and young and forces the birds to 
nest in the inaccessible tules in the lake or 
in the thickets higher up toward the banks. 
The continued article by Mrs. Bailey on 
“The Return to the Dakota Lake Region’ 
is devoted mainly to the birds along 
Phalarope Slough and those observed from 
the farmhouse. 

Ray contributes an interesting account 
of the birds of the Tahoe region entitled, 
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‘Six Weeks in the High Sierras in Nesting 
Time,’ and shows that some of the birds 
begin to nest the middle of May when snow 
is still on the ground. A month later 
(June 12) nests and eggs of Mountain 
Chickadees, Sierra Creepers, Williamson’s 
Sapsuckers, Blue-fronted Jays, and Sierra 
Juncos were found at the base of Pyramid 
Peak, at an altitude of 8,000 feet, when 
the region was covered with deep snow. 
Under the title ‘The Scarlet Ibis in Texas,’ 
Sell reviews the mass of data relating to 
the local occurrence of this species and 
accounts for no less than nine mounted 
specimens said to have been obtained in 
the state. If these records are authentic, 
the bird is evidently not so rare in Texas 
as has been supposed. 

“The Subspecies of the Oregon Jay’ have 
recently been examined by Oberholser 
and Swarth independently, and the differ- 
ences in the conclusions reached by these 
two ornithologists are commented on 
briefly by Swarth. In ‘Bird Notes from 
Forrester Island, Alaska,’ made in 1917, 
Willett adds fifteen species to the island 
bird-list, including the Pink-footed Shear- 
water and Brandt’s Cormorant. recorded 
for the first time from Alaska. As a result 
of field work in r917, in Mono and Inyo 
Counties, in the region east of the Sierras, 
Grinnell is able to add seven birds to the 
California list. Two of these, the Inyo 
Slender-billed Nuthatch (Sitta c.-tanuis- 
sima) from the Panamint Mountains, and 
a Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla g. polionota) 
from the White Mountains, are described 
as new subspecies; positive evidence is 
produced for the first time of the breeding 
of the Broad-tailed Hummingbird in Cali- 
fornia, and the Rocky Mountain Pigmy 
Owl, White-breasted Woodpecker, Chest- 
nut-collared Longspur and Mountain Tow- 
hee are species new to the state.—T. S. P. 


Ex Hornero.—This recent addition 
to the list of ornithological magazines is 
the organ of the Ornithological Society 
of La Plata. It takes its name from 
Furnarius rufus, the Oven-bird, one of 
the most characteristic and well-known 
species of Argentina. 


OS 
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Thus far only the first number of ‘El 
Hornero,’ dated October 1, 1917, has 
reached us. It admirable 
aims of the Society it represents for the 


outlines the 


protection of birds and for arousing an 
interest in them in Argentina and the 
neighboring countries, and contains a 
number of technical and popular articles. 

Roberto Dabbene, the well-known 
Curator of Ornithology in the Museo 
Nacional at 
of the Society, presents a summary, with 
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illustrations and a key, of the Swifts of 
Argentina, and also contributes a paper on 
a collection of birds from the island of 
Martin Garcia in the Rio de la Plata. 
M. Doello-Jurado writes at length on 
the birds of Puerto Deseado off Patagonia. 
His extended notes on nesting-habits are 
accompanied by excellent photographs. 

Under the title ‘Formacion del “Gabi- 
nete del Rey,”’’ Felix F. Outes gives some 
most interesting historical data concerning 
the earliest notices of South American 
birds and bird collections. Manuel Selva 
discusses in a suggestive manner a 
classification of birds based on haunts and 
nesting habits, and there are shorter notes 
by Pedro Serié, Hector Ambrosetti, and 
Roberto Dabbene which, together with 
several pages of news items, show that 
‘El Hornero’ is not lacking in material for 
its pages. 

We wish this magazine and the Society 
of which it is the organ every possible 
success.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


Students of the coloration of birds will 
be interested in an article by Dr. W. H. 
Longley, entitled ‘Studies upon the Bio- 
logical Significance of Animal Coloration,’ 
which appeared in ‘The American Natu- 
ralist? for May, 1917 (pp. 257-285). 


‘The Bluebird,’ published at Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces that on and after April 
r its yearly subscription price will be 
increased to $1.50, that single copies will 
be 1s cents, and that no free copies will 
be distributed. 
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Bid-werc's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHEN the Birdcraft Sanctuary and 
Museum was evolved under the direction 
of Mabel Osgood Wright, some three 
years ago, we unreservedly expressed our 
belief that, in its field, the enterprise was 
one of the most important practical steps 
to promote an interest in the study of 
birds with which we were familiar. 

It required, indeed, very little imagina- 
tion to see the bright future which lay 
ahead of this novel attempt to combine a 
museum of dead birds with an exhibit of 
live ones. Nevertheless, we read with much 
satisfaction Mrs. Wright’s report of the 
development of this enterprise and of its 
growing hold upon the locality in which it 
is situated. 

Birdcraft, having passed the experi- 
mental stage, is now a convincing demon- 
stration of what may be accomplished 
with a comparatively small outlay in any 
suburban community. 

It was not necessary to acquire square 
miles of territory—ten acres were enough 
—nor was a large and imposing edifice 
essential. A modest building, enlarged as 
circumstances required, has answered 
every purpose. 

Herein lies Birdcraft’s chief value as an 
object lesson—it was not planned on a 
scale which prohibits duplication. 

What we now hope to see is the adop- 
tion of the Birdcraft idea throughout the 
country. Here is a mark for every public 
spirited nature-lover, Audubon Society, 
and bird club to aim at. One is not re- 
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quired to advocate the adoption of a 
theory, for the greatest doubter must admit 
that Birdcraft has passed the theoretical 
stage. 

Here is an abiding place for the local 
natural history society, and a focal point 
in every phase of community life which has 
to do with nature. The value to any 
organization of a home where its interests 
may be developed and its possessions 
deposited is too well known to require 
comment. But we perhaps do not at first 
realize how greatly any group of people 
who are aiming to secure the support and 
coéperation of their neighbors for the 
common good, is strengthened by having 
an actual exhibit of what they stand for. 

The influence of the Birdcraft idea on 
children cannot well be overestimated. 
The very fact that, as Mrs. Wright says, 
it is a “rural, cottage affair’ is all in its 
favor. A visit to a neighboring city with 
its great museum may be out of the ques- 
tion, but a local, village museum is always 
within reach. And the chances are that, 
so far as its collections go, more informa- 
tion will be gained from the small local, 
than from the large general institution. 

So far as we are aware no large museum 
in this country has solved the problem of 
making its exhibits speak. Infinite 
care has been devoted to labels and no 
pains spared to word them intelligently 
and print them clearly. But too often it 
happens that he who runs does not read and, 
at the best, the average mind soon tires 
in its search for information. Herein, in 
our opinion, lies the very essence of Bird- 
craft’s success. Its exhibits are not ex- 
pected to tell their story merely through 
the printed, but also through the spoken 
word. 

No Birdcraft then will be complete 
unless it includes, besides its specimens, 
stuffed and living, a caretaker, warden, or 
curator, call him what you will, who can 
and will speak with authority and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the student’s 
difficulties, concerning the museum and 
sanctuary of which he has charge. Inci- 
dentally, such a position offers wide oppor- 
tunity for an intensive study of bird-life. 


| 
| 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. I 


AWAKE TO THE TIMES 


A familiar precept says: “Do the duty that lies nearest thee.’’ Never was 
this admonition more needed than now, when duties of many kinds crowd upon 
one, jostling one’s accustomed habits of action, upsetting, as it were, for the 
moment, all preconceived ideas of personal preference and estimates of service. 
From all sides come instructions as to what to do, how to do, when to do, where 
to do, and from all sides, too, come appeals so urgent that only the selfish, 
indifferent, and idle can hear them and shirk the responsibility they impose. 

For the instant, one is swept from the familiar moorings of everyday routine, 
helplessly groping for some stable anchor. The kaleidoscopic changes in world- 
issues from day to day grow in number and intensity until one is forced to 
“speed up” every mechanism of mind and muscle, to keep abreast of the whirl- 
ing destinies of the nations. Once wide awake, however, to the fact that, shaken 
as we are to the very foundations of life, a sublime reconstruction of society is 
in the making, we look forward with hope to new ideals and a new goal. It is 
useless to try to prop up the old life so rapidly vanishing, or to attempt to 
understand the onrushing events, which outline daily more clearly the new life 
ahead, by means of processes now outgrown. 

The day has come when one and all must act together, think together and 
bridge over together the old and the new. Are you personally awake to the times? 

- The scope of readjustment necessary to accomplish this personal reconstruc- 
tion is very broad, so broad, indeed, that it reaches out to the small interests of 
life as well as embracing the larger. In the storm of events of world-wide bear- 
ing through which we are passing, there may seem to be little place for bird- 
study and smaller need for effort in Audubon Society work. It is a mistake, 
however, to get the idea that people are too busy to pay attention to the 
birds or to nature in general either in the field or along educational lines. A 
moment’s reflection will convince anyone of the importance and benefit of 
pushing steadily ahead in all of these undertakings. Two items from the front 
are as good as more proof that bird-study and bird-work are of value now. It 
is stated, on authority, that Canaries, kept in the trenches, detect the onrush 
of the loathsome and poisonous gases, which are a constant menace to millions 
of lives, before any human being is aware of the danger, and that thus these 
tiny songsters act as a safeguard, not only to soldiers, but also to civilians in 


their neighborhood. 
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Of quite as great service, also, are the migrating and nesting birds, of which 
a member of an important commission, visiting the front, wrote: “In the lull 
of the booming artillery I heard the birds singing in the few remaining trees 
of the vicinity. It was the sweetest music that ever fell on my ears.” 

This observer also made the statement that from an eminence where thirty- 
eight villages were visible before the war nothing is to be seen now except shell- 
holes and ashes, dotted here and there with patches of green containing rows of 
white crosses. Far below the surface of what once could be called the earth, 
but which now bears no resemblance to soil, are soldiers in trenches, some ot 
whom have not had even a day’s furlough in fourteen months. What must the 
songs of wild birds, as well as of Canaries, mean to these dauntless heroes! 
What, too, must be the strength of the instincts of those feathered travelers from 
afar, who, returning to their accustomed haunts, find only here and there a stub 
of a tree, still struggling to put out leaves, where they may rest and break 
forth into song. The thought of the birds’ constancy and cheer in those areas 
of utter desolation, where only soldiers remain, living like the cavemen of 
old, fills one with wonder and gladness. 

Recently, at an Audubon Society mass meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
especial emphasis was laid upon the relation of birds to gardens, orchards, 
crops, and forests, and the unusual opportunity now before us of making this 
relation better understood and more widely appreciated. 

Without multiplying instances further, let the facts be accepted that birds 
are of probably greater value than before the war, and that there has never 
been a time when bird-study and bird-work were more needed, both objectively 
and subjectively, than now. In this connection three matters make a particular 
appeal at the moment of writing: 

First, is the immediate need of establishing the most practical relations between 
birds and man in agriculture. Thousands of home gardens are being made, in 
addition to the cultivation of thousands of extra acres for cereal crops. Birds 
can do much to help and somewhat to harm if left to themselves. An intelli- 
gent gardener, horticulturist, farmer or forester will study the birds which find 
their food and make their nests in his especial precinct, and after observing 
at first-hand their habits, will seek to take advantage of their helpful methods 
and to protect his fruits or crops in case he discovers any harmful practices 
on their part. 

To aid him, as well as to stimulate healthful competition in bird-study in 
the graded schools, the scheme of charting the food-supplies grown within 
stated areas, such as towns or counties, might very profitably be undertaken. 

Charts of local areas should form the basis of county and state charts. 
In order to make the survey successful and the charts of value for purposes of 
actual comparison, the following points are suggested for the consideration of 
teachers or directors of Junior and Adult Audubon Societies. 
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1. Prepare correct outline maps of the state in which you live, having as many maps 
as there are counties in the state. 

2, Prepare county maps on a scale corresponding to that of the state maps. 

3. Indicate in different colors, on both state and county maps, the distribution of the 
principal food-crops of the state, such as grains, potatoes, hay, sugar, garden vegetables, 
etc., adding, also, forested areas, water areas, and orchards and forests. Study the dis- 
tribution of minerals and indicate the location of mines or veins of minerals. 

4. When these maps have been carefully worked out in as complete a manner as 
possible, superimpose each county map, in its proper position, on a state map and 
study the result. 

5. Take up towns and villages in the same manner, with reference to county maps, 
drawn to sufficiently large scale to be easily seen when hung on the wall. 

6. Study these charts in detail, until you are clearly informed as to the natural 
resources of the state as a whole. 

7. When the resources of your own state are exhausted, try comparing them with 
those of adjoining states. 

8. So far as possible, determine the birds which are distributed in the various parts 
of any particular county, keeping a record of the habits and occurrence of each species 
with reference to gardens and cultivated areas throughout the state. Note particularly 
the differences in distribution of forested, wet and dry, cultivated and uncultivated areas. 

9. Make a state, county, and town or village record of the average annual rainfall, 
snowfall, and extremes of heat and cold, and of humidity and aridity. 

to. Study soils, learning to recognize different degrees of fertility by means of analyz- 
ing the composition of soils, and make a village or town chart, showing the location of 
fertile and infertile areas. Look up a few facts about the difficulty of ‘‘clearing”’ land 
and of the rapidity with which neglected farms or gardens go back to a state of nature. 
If possible, assemble such village or town maps by counties, and then groups of county 
maps by states. Where possible, use modeling clay to make topographic maps instead of 
ordinary charts. 

iz. In a general way, gain an idea of the humid and arid areas in the United States 
and Canada, noting the location of forested areas, large bodies of water, average rainfall, 
snowfall, and extremes of temperature. Isothermal (equal heat) andisohyetal (equal rain- 
fall) charts are full of interest and are not difficult to understand. 

12. With this knowledge as a background, review the migration and nesting dis- 
tribution of our native birds. Try to find out some reasons why birds frequent the 
particular areas where they are most commonly found. 


Reference to the following works will be helpful: 


Life Zones and Crop Zones of the United States, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Bulletin 
No. 10, Division of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Laws of Temperature Control of the Geographical Distribution of Terrestrial Animals 
and Plants, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, National Geographic Magazine, Vol. VI, 
Pp. 220-238. 

The Geographic Distribution of Animals and Plants in North America, Yearbook of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 1894, pp. 203-214. 

Useful Birds and Their Protection, and also, Game Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Birds, 
by Edward H. Forbush, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. 

Consult the bibliographies in Chapman’s Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, 
and Color Key to North American Birds, Weed and Dearborn’s Birds in Their 
Relation to Man, and also, Yearbooks of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as 
well as bulletins and reports published by State Departments of Agriculture. 
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A second matter of unusual, indeed, of pressing importance at this time, is 
bird legislation. Scarcely a state is safe from the influence of various classes 
of selfish or ignorant and wilful people who want laws sufficiently lax to enable 
them to shoot, trap, or destroy birds and their eggs without penalty. Nowhere, 
apparently is the feminine public as yet educated to the necessity and desira- 
bility of eliminating the plumage of birds from hats. 

To destroy birds for the purpose of using their plumage as trimming for 
hats, or neck-scarfs and capes, is becoming more and more a crime against 
which every reasonable person should enter a protest. This spring, women 
of all ages and classes are appearing in hats decorated with wings, quills and 
elaborate feather-garlands ad nauseam, to say nothing of a superabundance of 
ornaments in the similitude of aigrettes, which are too inartistic to adorn the 
hat of anyone who has regard to her appearance. 

There is a warning we should all heed now, in the terrible and apparently 
unending destructiveness of war, and that is, that part of the depravity underly- 
ing such appalling waste comes from the ENCOURAGEMENT OF CRUELTY AND 
UNLAWFUL PRACTICES in the economic world, of which every purchaser of a 
bird’s feather on a hat, as well as of garments made in sweat-shops or by 
child-labor, is as much a part as the owners of stores or factories dealing in 
these articles or conscienceless dealers who profit by the plunder of natural 
resources at the ultimate expense of the public. 

The trade in bird’s plumage is absolutely unjustifiable, involving, as it does, 
not only the destruction of a valuable natural resource, but, also, cruel practices 
which debase the ignorant or lawless creatures who are tempted to them for a 
pittance. 

Far greater progress has been made in raising the standard of conditions in 
factories than most people are aware of. It is easy to find practically ideal 
conditions in such places, and it is not difficult to point to very fair conditions, 
but in the matter of traffic in the plumage of birds, aside from that in ostrich 
plumes, nothing in favor of it can be said. It is a lasting disgrace to every 
woman that such a traffic exists. Will the girls of this coming generation put 
the stamp of disapproval upon it and banish forever the plumage of wild birds 
from their wardrobe? 

Why not at this critical juncture lend our influence toward finding a means 
of support for the thousands upon thousands of refugees and crippled soldiers, 
who from now on will be forced to a restricted livelihood, by offering to adorn 
hats with simple but artistic ornaments which they could make? If we create 
such a demand, we might relieve an unlimited number ot cases of destitution 
and assist materially in lightening the burden ot the Red Cross and other 
relief societies, and even of governments. Everyone must have a chance to 
live, and we must learn to help more than ever before those who have been made 
helpless. The decoration of a woman’s hat might become an insignia of noble 
service instead of a disgraceful badge of perverted vanity. Shall we redeem the 
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past by renouncing forever the traffic in bird’s plumage and by substituting for 
it one which will bring hope as well as financial return to thousands who 
need our assistance? 

One further matter is urgent, and that is the training of nature-study 
teachers. Aside from the fact that many teachers have gone into government or 
relief service, there is an increasing need for well-trained instructors in nature- 
study. More than ever, the appeal of Nature comes now as a source of stable, 
safe, and sure comfort. In our present overwrought condition, everyone needs 
the cheer and healthful influences of outdoor life and associations. 

It will be wise, therefore, to make provision for this need by assisting teachers 
to take special training in bird- and nature-study work. Realizing this need, 
many of our summer schools are offering uncurtailed courses, in the face of 
large deficits. Will our State Audubon Societies not take up this matter and 
find out ways to enable teachers to attend these schools? 


This suggestion has been made before. It should not be overlooked. 
iNet WY. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXXIX: Correlated with Home Gardening, Civics, History 
and Field Observation 


In a quaint old volume entitled ‘Annals of Salem,’ there are many references 
to the difficulties of getting a sufficient supply of food raised to save the pioneer 
population from distress in the early days when our country comprised but a 
thin fringe of seaboard colonies along the bleak Atiantic. Governor Endicott 
wrote to Governor Winthrop in 1631 with reference to dismissing Court until 
the “corn be set”: ‘‘Men’s labour is precious here in corn setting time, the 
Plantation being yet so weak.” 

Corn became so scarce, owing to insect pests, frosts, and droughts, that 
“many families in most towns had none to eat, but were forced to live of clams, 
cataos, dry fish, etc.” In those early days the raising of wheat was an 
experiment, although the annalist observes that Massachusetts promised to 
become a wheat-growing colony. Then, as now, in times of food-shortage, 
‘human selfishness was on the alert for gain, and benevolence cast into the back- 
ground,” for the ignoble profiteer was not an uncommon member of society. 

Gray squirrels were said to “devour the corn exceedingly,” but no mention 
seems to be made of Crows. Some of the farmers dug trenches around their 
fields to protect the corn, and more especially, wheat and barley, from ravages 
of cankerworms. Under date of July 30, 1770, cankerworms were extensively 
destructive, even penetrating houses, rooms, and beds. “To hinder this an- 
noyance, houses were tarred.” Several decades earlier, the Bishop of Lausanne 
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“oravely pronounced sentence of excommunication against the multitudes of 
caterpillars which desolated his diocese.’’ The annals continue: “None of our 
countrymen have believed in such means as efficacious. They have devised 
measures to destroy them all they could and then waited for their disappear- 
ance.” 

There was a general impression that cankerworms ran out in seven years. 
At any rate “after 1834 their numbers were smaller,” and the apple-tree 
eventually furnished their favorite food. 

So destructive were some of these pests that fasts were held from time to 
time on account of caterpillars and “palmer worms.” That the numbers of 
these insect foes were alarmingly great seems evident from the current reports 
of those who journeyed from one locality to another. Even making due allow- 
ance for exaggerated descriptions, it is hardly likely that anyone would write: 
“This summer multitudes of flying caterpillars arose out of the ground and 
from roots of corn, making such a noyse in the aire, that travellers must speak 
loud to hear one another, yet they only seazed upon the trees in the wilderness,” 
unless great numbers of locusts were present. 

The struggles of our forefathers to establish an adequate and increasing 
food-supply, we, in our day and generation, shall never be able to realize. 
Without proper and time-saving implements, or sufficient fertilizing material, 
and probably with very little if any idea of intensive cultivation, their labors 
in productive agriculture were rigorous and more often than not, unrewarding. 
How ample to them would seem the food-supply of to-day, and how simple and 
easy the requirements for food-conservation laid down by our wise 
administrators! 

It is interesting to find references to nesting and transient birds in these 
forgotten annals of olden times. Writing to the Countess of Lincoln in 1631, 
Governor Dudley said: ‘Upon the 8 of March from after it was faire daylight 
untill about 8 of the clock in the forenoon, there flew over all the towns in our 
plantacons soe many flocks of doves, each flock conteyning many thousands 
and some soe many that they obscured the light, that passeth credit, if but 
the truth should bee written.” Doubtless the “doves” mentioned were Pas- 
senger Pigeons, lost to us and to all who come after us. The migration of 
birds was little understood in those early days, so it is not surprising that the 
appearance of such large flocks of Pigeons was thought to portend some great 
event. 

How great the changes are that have come to our land since its pioneer 
settlement, we can grasp more clearly by studying graphic charts than by read- 
ing statistics. In the editorial of this number entitled, “Awake to the Times,” 
is a suggestive outline by means of which fairly accurate comparisons of pres- 
ent conditions can be made. When you have a general idea of these conditions, 
a mental picture, as it were, of the resources of your home state and adjoining 
states, add to it, from a study of early American history, such facts as will show 
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the progress made in agriculture, horticulture, farming, forestry and the con- 
servation of natural and cultivated resources. Some very startling discoveries 
will be made in the course of this study and some very hopeful signs. We have 
reached a point now, where everyone’s duty is to become well informed as to 
the sources of the world’s food-supply, and measures to increase and conserve 
ile 
SUGGESTIONS 

. Look up the meaning of isothermal and isohyetal. 
Consult the Century Dictionary under the words palmer and palmer-worm. 
. Turn to the Bible under Joel 1:4 and 2:25, also Amos 4:0, for further references to 
palmer-worms. 

4. What is a fineid moth? What harm does it do to apple-trees in June? What is its 


larval form? 
5. See, also, in Century Dictionary cuts under corn-moth and bear [section 6, cut of 
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common yellow bear-moth in its larval stage}. 
6. Study the most common insect pests of our gardens and grain-fields; learn whether 
they are native (indigenous) or introduced, and, also, what species of birds destroy them. 
7. Which grains are native and which are introduced? 
8. Why is corn of unusual value and usefulness in the United States? 


The following lesson on the Blue Jay is an admirable outline to take up at 
this season. Similar lessons have preceded this and it would be well to refer to 
them again as well as to work out some lessons of your own. With the bulletins 
which are available through the federal and state Departments of Agriculture, 
no one need be at a loss to determine the common insect pests of this country. 
Make a special effort to correlate bird-study with the study of insects and 
vegetation. May every home-gardener succeed this season and every home- 
garden yield a store of knowledge as well as of food!—A. H. W. 


Suggestive Lessons in Bird-Study 
THE BLUE JAY 


By WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 
« The Rhode Island Normal School 


1. FIELD OBSERVATIONS 


There is only one practical use to which you can put these suggestions. Make them 
the purpose for wood excursions, not for the class, but for individuals and small groups. 
No one should try to teach what he does not know, but there is a great deal about a 
Blue Jay that one can know. You must catch the spirit before the lesson, and a single 
excursion into the woods of autumn or winter will give it, for the Blue Jay is a permanent 
resident. You ought to hear his notes ring through the silence of the October frost! 
Stand still and see if you can discover his business. ; 

In what sort of a locality do you discover him? 
Describe his method of flight. 

Does he walk or hop? 

What does he eat? 


SSN Se] 
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How do the other birds like him? 
How does the Jay break off an acorn? 
How does he open the acorn? 

Where does he hide the acorns? 


on AN 


[Birds’ nests are more easily found in winter than in summer, and this is really the 
time to study them, as one can collect and observe them carefully without disturbing 
the tenants. | 


g. Where do you find the Blue Jay’s nest? 

to. In what kind of a tree? 

tt. How high is it from the ground? 

12. Where is it in the tree, on a branch or in a fork? 

13. Is the nest easy to find? Why? 

14. Of what material is it built? 

15. How is the material arranged? 

16. What holds the nest together? 

17. In the spring try to find a Blue Jay building his home. Do both parents 
work at the nest-building? 

18. When do they commence to build their nest? 

19. How does the Jay get twigs? 

20. Where are the twigs obtained and how carried to the nest? 


This is a kind of nature-test. It differs from most school studies in that the test comes 
right at the beginning of the subject. It is a test of the power to observe nature. Again, 
it gives the child an experience of his own. He has something interesting for conversa- 
tion. His own experience is really the only kind of a subject for him to write about. It 
gives him an opportunity for self-expression, something different from the phonograph 
method by which someone else’s ideas are repeated. Do not let him put on smoked 
glasses or stuff cotton into his ears after he has observed these twenty points. It would be 
like planting twenty seeds in a garden and never looking at them again. Some naturalists 
have been observing the Blue Jay for fourscore years or more, and there are still new 
Blue Jay sounds and tricks to hear and see. Here, again, is the difference between book- 
study and nature-study. A test in the former ends the study, but in the latter it is simply 
opening the way for a lifelong examination, besides being a great deal more fun. By the 
latter method, one’s failures are not proclaimed, and his successes are a point in pedagogy 
for other subjects. 


2. BLUE JAY EXPERIENCES. (A Character Study) 


As I do not know the Blue Jay experiences of other pedple, I shall have to tell about 
mine. They started on a farm in South Scituate, Mass. The Blue Jays were stealing the 
corn, and that was an unpardonable sin on the farm. There are four more chapters of 
this story of which I will simply give the titles: An Old Shot Gun; Concealed in the 
Bushes; Imitations of the Blue Jay’s Call; A Dead Blue Jay. This paragraph would not 
have to be written had I been given the opportunities that boys and girls have to-day for 
bird-study. 

Right here I want to say that I do not belittle the opportunities of the farm. One has 
to know things to succeed on the farm. He must plant, harvest, prepare, and use. In 
the city it is a little money, a store, and a can-opener. If the city boy or girl wishes to 
share in the experience of the great out-of-doors, he only needs to step into the parks 
and use his senses. Thus he may acquire some real knowledge by observation, a funda- 
mental principle in education. 


As a farmer-boy I knew the Blue Jay, his haunts and his failings, and could call him 
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to any tree. What I needed was a teacher, someone to organize, direct, and guide (not 
stuff) my observations. ; 

The next notable Blue Jay experience that I recall was when I had a class on a field- 
trip. We went to a field to watch some Purple Grackles. One of the Grackles flew to a 
large elm tree, carrying a white grub which he had excavated from the ground. Just as 
the Grackle landed, a Blue Jay flew down, snatched the grub, and flew to another 
limb, where it proceeded to beat the worm against the tree. When this juicy morsel had 
been devoured, the Jay flew again, this time to where its nest was located. This whole 
picture was run off in about two minutes. The incident showed the thieving instincts 
and “cheek”’ of the bird, but at the same time his fondness for grubs. We had his character 
in a nutshell. 

The Blue Jay is also a big tease, at times a bully. The house across the street has a 
picket fence along the side of the lawn. One day in the fall we saw a cat sitting peace- 
fully on the upper ledge of the fence. Suddenly, two Blue Jays appeared on the scene. 


A CANADA JAY CALLER 
Photographed by Mr. Wm. G. Vinal 


‘They flew back of the cat and perched three or four feet away, from time to time swoop- 
ing down at it, being perhaps within a foot above it. The starting-point was a maple 
tree that shaded the fence. Now and then the birds would call jay-jay-jay. The whole 
performance seemed to be a game, and was seen at two different times and several months 
apart. 

In September, 1916, I went on a trip to New Brunswick. It was a ‘camera hunt,’ 
which is much more fun than shooting with a gun. The cruise led twenty-four miles 
from the nearest house and settlement, right into the woods on the headwaters of the 
Miramichi. Our party found quarters at an old abandoned lumber camp. On a fishing- 
ing-trip up the Little Dungavon one day, we cooked our noon meal at the junction of 
two streams. From our cornmeal allowance we had made some bannock. It was con- 
sidered rather valuable, since we had ‘toted’ our provisions on our backs, carrying enough 
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for a week which is quite a lug. I had forded one of the streams to get some dry wood for 
the fire, and, upon turning toward the place where our provisions were spread out, I 
saw a bird making away with our golden bannock. I decided that if it tasted as good to 
the bird as it did to me, he would return, so I hid in the tall grass and focussed my camera 
ona tin cup which held the disputed food. I did not have to wait long before he came 
back. Without following even woodsman etiquette, this feathered messmate tried to 
stand on the rim of the cup, which upset both of our plans, blurring the picture I tried 
to make. Such little unexpected or unplanned incidents, however, only add. to the 
excitement. This was the first time that I had ever seen the bird, but I remembered its 
picture and knew that it was the Canada Jay. On returning to civilization (?) we 
learned that the lumbermen call it the Moose-bird. In some parts it is called Meat 
Hawk, Carrion-bird or Whiskey-Jack. Kennicott suggests that its Indian name, Wiss- 
ka-chon, was probably contorted into Whiskey-John and thence to Whiskey-Jack. 

Many of the strange noises we heard in camp, near sundown, were undoubtedly not 
bears or wildcats but the Moose-bird. We later made friends at camp. I would place 
bait on one of the lumber-camp stools and sit eight feet away on another, ready to shoot 
with the camera. As the picture shows, the bird had no fear of the revolver. The bird 
ate a little and then would carry off a large piece. He gave a sort of whining tone as he 
returned from one tree and then another. 

Picking up an acquaintance with city Blue Jays is easier than one would suppose. 
Last spring one sunflower seed was planted near our grape-arbor. The Blue Jays came 
regularly to get the sunflower seeds. To take a picture I placed the camera near the grape- 
arbor and had a thread leading into the house. When the Jays came I pulled the thread. 
Next year we plan to have a row of sunflowers by the arbor for the Blue Jays. 

My last experience was in a Providence park, while taking the picture of a Blue Jay’s 
nest. An old gate was used for a ladder, and after I had climbed up into the tree, a Jay 
came and perched overhead. Soon I saw another Jay coming down the path. Both 
Jays had a sort of military bearing, with their blue uniforms, white collars, and black 
belts. The patrol of the branches, however, was more alert than his mate below, and 
I was not called upon to explain my presence in the tree. 


3. BLUE JAY ECONOMICS. (Debit and Credit Account) 


My early impression of Jay morals was that they were not as ‘true blue’ as the bird’s 
dress. I am not so sure now but what the Jay had a right to some of the corn. Audubon 
pictures a Jay sucking an egg and writes: “I have seen it go its round from one nest to 
another every day, and suck the newly laid eggs.’’ Barrows, however, in ‘Michigan 
Bird-life,’ says that these robberies are restricted to particular Jays and are not general. 
Forbush, in ‘Useful Birds and Their Protection’ says that “Jays eat the eggs of the tent 
caterpillar moth and the larve of the gipsy moth and other hairy caterpillars.’ He 
concludes that it should not be allowed to increase at the expense of smaller birds. Prof. 
F. E. L. Beal, in the bulletin entitled, ‘The Blue Jay and its Food’ (published by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture), says: “Jays do not eat the seeds of the poison ivy (Rhus 
radicans) or poison sumac (Rhus vernix). The Blue Jay helps in forestation by planting 
seeds of various trees, such as nuts and the like. Thus,on the whole, and aside from the 
enjoyment we get from his beautiful color, his neighborliness and cheery call, we may 


say that there is a great deal to be added to his credit account, and that he is a good 
friend to man, 


4. THE BLUE JAY IN LITERATURE 


What facts do the different poets tell us about the Blue Jay? 
Could you appreciate what they write if you had not heard and seen the Jay? 
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Pick out the words that describe him. 
This is what a few writers think the Jay says: 
Flagg: Dilly-lily. 
Hoffman: Djay djay, tee-ar tee-ar teerr, too-wheedle too-wheedle, 
the creaking of a wheelbarrow. 
Matthews: J-aa-y j-aa-y, ge-rul-lup, ge-rul-lup, heigh-ho. 
Samuels: Wheeo-wheeo-wheeo. 
Seton: Sir-roo-tle, sir-roo-tle, sir-roo-tle. 
“Blue Jay, 


Clad in blue with snow-white trimmings.” 


which suggests 


—FRANK BOLLES. 
The Blue Jay 


“Blows the trumpet of winter.” 
—THOREAU. 
“The brazen trump of the impatient Jay.” 
—THOREAU. 
“The Robin and the Wren are flown, but from the shrub the Jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the Crow through all the gloomy day.” 


—BRYANT. 
“Proud of cerulean stains 


From heaven’s unsullied arch purloined, 
The Jay screams hoarse.” 
—GISBORNE. 

“He who makes his native wood 

Resound his screaming, harsh and rude, 
Continuously the season through; 

Though scarce his painted wing you'll view 
With sable barred, and white and grey, 

And varied crest, the lonely Jay!” 

—BisHop Mant. 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


COMMUNICATION FROM CANADA 


Would you care to hear from a rural school in Ontario which, through a 
‘ircular received from the United States, got into touch with the Audubon 
Association and has now a very interesting Junior Audubon Society? 

We began our meetings in the spring of 1916, using the leaflet supplied 
vhen in the classroom, and following our own bird friends when time and 
veather permitted working outside. All the pupils in the school who were old 
nough (twenty-six) became members, but we had a faithful and interesting 
ollowing among the younger pupils. 

Last spring we held a meeting in our classroom, to which parents and friends 
vere invited. The room was. “decorated with evergreens,' ‘hird-houses, a collec- 
ion of nests made in the late. fall, ‘and | our colored bird-pictures. 
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The program consisted of solos and duets, both vocal and instrumental, 
choruses, readings, and an address by our president (a boy of thirteen), outlin- 
ing the nature of our Society and the work covered. Several pupils had colored 
the drawings provided with the leaflets, and prizes were given publicly for 
the three best. 

The parents and friends have, as a result, taken more interest in us and the 
subjects of our study. 

Our 1917-18 meetings have proved more enjoyable than those of the previous 
year, and we are planning a public meeting for this coming spring which we 
feel sure will add to the interest taken in our feathered friends. 

As teacher of the school I very much appreciate Brrp-Lore. The children 
find it most interesting —AMELIA Lear, Courtice, Ontario, Can. 

(The writer of this admirable report says: ‘In many ways I feel a stranger to the 
Association (Audubon) and its ideals, but hope to become better acquainted by the 
close of 1918.”’ It has been suggested before in this Department that an exchange of 
greetings and reports of work and common interests of study between schools in this 
country and other countries would be helpful and especially stimulating. Will some 


Junior Audubon Society in the United States enter into correspondence with the school 
in CourticePp—A. H. W.] 


NESTLING CHIPPING SPARROWS 


Some Chippy Sparrows built their nest in a potted tree next to the house, 
and a few weeks ago they flew from the nest. It was in the morning, and as I 
walked past their nest out they flopped. 

I was afraid they would be hurt or even killed but they were not. I then 
sat down to watch them. One of them hopped up into my lap and as it seemed 
so tame I had its picture taken with the other two. There were four in all, but 
we could not find the other one. The one that sat on my finger was so tame 
that I could feed it bits of bread. 

When I went in I set it down in the shade of a bush, and when I came 
back it was gone.-—HELEN GREw. 

[It is characteristic of many young nestlings which are just ready to fly that a slight 
disturbance will cause them to spring prematurely out of the nest. When this occurs, it is 
an extremely difficult matter to return them to the nest, but itis often possible by patient 
care to place the nestlings where the parents can easily find and feed them. A young 
Baltimore Oriole was picked up and brought to the writer recently, and although quite 
a distance from the place where it was found, it was returned to a bough near the spot 


where it was first discovered and after twenty minutes of ‘“‘cheeping”’ on the part of the 
little orphan, the male bird arrived with food.—A. H. W.] 


INTERESTING EXPERIENCES 


I thought that you might be interested to know how a female Red-eyed 
Vireo once proved to me her courage and devotion. 


I was out one afternoon with a party, assembled for the purpose of study- 
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ng birds, when we ran across the Vireo’s nest, about five feet from the ground 
im a small tree. We moved alittle closer, and focused our glasses upon the 
sird, and there she was sitting upon the nest. The leader of the party moved 
still further toward the tree, and although he did not wish to frighten or dis- 
turb her, he did want to test her courage. I do not believe that he was more 
than twelve inches from her before she flew away. Her courage, in my mind, 
was remarkable, and the sense of duty which she showed in guarding and car- 
ing for those eggs is a good lesson by which human beings may profit. 

Just the other day I witnessed a sight about which I have often read. 

The leader of the party about which I have just spoken called my atten- 
tion to a female Oven-bird in the grass near where we stood. Upon approach- 
ing she flew away, keeping about a foot from the ground and spreading her 
right wing while she did so. I was then informed that she was making out to 
be wounded, so that we should follow her and so draw our attention from her 
young ones. Sure enough, there were the young birds in the grass, with only a 
few feathers on. 

It is interesting to note such incidents as these, and I think that one can 
have great success in observing birds with a bird-bath. I simply purchased 
a large, inexpensive pan, and put it in a place which I had dug in the ground 
to fitit. Then I sprinkled a little gravel in the bottom, put a few stones around 
the edge, and filled it with water. I had fixed the pan so that one end was 
shallower than the other. Soon I observed the birds bathing in it. They would 
very timidly hop first upon the stones on the edge, and then, gradually becom- 
ing more courageous, they would plunge into the water. It is very amusing 
when a particularly large Robin takes a very long bath and uses the whole 
tub, splashing about, while four or five smaller birds are impatiently waiting 
on the edge for this most important individual to complete its toilet.— 
W. W. Hatt, Jr. (Age 13 years), Buckiuill Falls, Pa. 


[It is always a pleasure to receive observations which have been made at first-hand 
n the true spirit of inquiry. Concerning the fear of brooding birds, Mr. Herrick explains 
fo us in his study of the ‘Home Life of Wild Birds,’ the different stages of timidity and 
courage through which parent birds pass while nesting. In studying the habits of birds 
always be careful not to disturb birds which are about to nest or which are just be- 
sinning to brood. Later, as they become more attached to the nest and eggs, they 
asually show less fear.—A. H. W.] 


SLATE-COLORED JUNCO 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che ational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 96 


HE coming of autumn brings many changes in 
the bird world. The Orioles and Tanagers depart. 
The Warblers leave and other familiar birds of 
summer disappear. 

Then comes the White-throated Sparrow, the 
Tree Sparrow, the Sapsucker, and other visitors 
from the North. Among these new arrivals, but 
not the first to appear, is the Slate-colored 
Junco. In thousands of dooryards they are 
rarely seen until the first fall of snow. Upon 
looking out of the window some morning one 
= oe may see a dozen or more little birds flying about 

» in the shrubbery or hopping around the doorway, 
a ee looking for seeds or stray crumbs. Other small 
mons ero ~ birds have this habit at times, but by the follow- 
ing signs you may know the Junco: 

It is very nearly the size of an English Sparrow, with this difference, its body 
is not so large and its tail is slightly longer. Its general color is dark gray, 
except the belly, which is white. The bill is flesh-color, and when it flies white 
feathers are shown at the sides of the tail. This description fits no other bird. 
Bear these points in mind, and you cannot miss recognizing the Junco when he 
comes to visit you. 

This little bird of the winter has many friends. Coming as it does at a 
season when other birds are few, and visiting the dooryard, as it frequently 
does, there is small wonder that many people know it and hail with pleasure 
its appearance from year to year. ‘Snowbird’ it is often called. 

After the summer birds, and the migrants that are with us only for a time, 
have departed, and the bird-life has settled down to the usual scant winter 
population, the Juncos appear more in evidence than when they first arrived late 
in September. Then you will find them associated in flocks numbering from ten 
to fifty or more along the roadside skirted by thickets or in overgrown fence 
corners. Fields grown up in shrubbery and the borders of woodlands are also 
favorite haunts for these small winter neighbors. Here you will see them hop- 
ping about on the ground or alighting on limbs or stakes. Always they seem 
to be in such places that upon the call of danger they can dart, by a short 
flight, into the friendly cover of shrubbery or trees. 
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As they feed they continually utter quiet little notes of contentment, which, 
upon being alarmed, change to sharp hissing sounds that I have known people 
to think were caused by the bird snapping its bill. 

Like all birds that spend the winter where snows fall, there come times when 
these Juncos are hard pressed for food, and probably never a winter passes 
without many of them dying from exposure and lack of food. Thus one may see 
very good reason exists why people should put food where they can readily 
find it. These birds will often eat bread-crumbs, but small seeds are what they 
prefer. The kind of bird seed one may buy at a store is good for hungry Juncos, 
but seeds raised in the garden will answer the purpose just as well. I will name 
some of them: sunflower seeds, poppy seeds, millet, oats, cracked wheat, and 
cracked corn will readily be taken by them. A little trouble and a very little 
expense is all that is necessary to tide the Juncos through a time of famine and 
keep them alive and well until better times arrive. 

It should be borne in mind that all small birds are in constant danger of be- 
ing captured and killed by Hawks, Owls, cats, and other creatures that prey 
upon them. When weak from lack of food, the little Junco is in poor condition 
to escape its enemies. I recall one February when snow fell heavily for two or 
three days and was followed by a sleet that left a crust over the top of the snow; 
also it broke down and buried the weed-stalks which still held their store of 
seeds. Throughout the whole country there was practically no food for the 
Junco. 

One evening, upon returning late to the house, I caught sight of a small bird 
that flew up to roost on the top of one of the pillars supporting the wide veranda 
of my home. On the little projection, perhaps three inches wide and protected 
from the wind, it crouched down to spend the night. An hour later I came 
out with a light and approached close enough to see that my little visitor was a 
Junco. I put some cracked wheat on the wide veranda railing close by and 
hoped the bird would find it when it awoke in the morning, but the wind in- 
creased in violence and more sleet fell during the night, so I am sure not a grain 
of it was left for our little visitor when he opened his eyes at daylight. 

It so chanced that the next evening, just as I came up the steps, the Junco 
alighted on the veranda railing and attempted to fly up to the top of the pillar, 
but it was now so weak that it was unable to gain its perch, and fell to the floor. 
Cautiously I advanced, thinking to secure the bird and feed it in the house. 
It flew out in the yard, however, and was soon lost in some low shrubbery. The 
next morning its feathers were scattered over the veranda. A cat had caught it 
and brought it there to eat. 

John James Audubon, writing of the Junco as he knew it in Louisiana, said: 

“Although the Snow-birds live in little families consisting of twenty, thirty, 
or more individuals, they seem always inclined to keep up a certain degree of 
etiquette among themselves, and will not suffer one of their kind, or indeed any 
other bird, to come into immediate contact with them. To prevent intrusions 
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of this kind, when a stranger comes too near, their little bills are instantly 
opened, their wings are extended, their eyes are seen to sparkle, and they emit 
a repelling sound peculiar to themselves on such occasions. 

“They are aware of the advantages to be derived by them from larger birds 
scratching the earth, and in some degree keep company with Partridges, Wild 
Turkeys, and even Squirrels, for the purpose of picking up such food as these 
animals may deem beneath their notice. This habit is more easily observed in 
those which frequent the farm-yards, where the domestic fowls prove regular 
purveyors to them. The report of a gun, or the unexpected barking of a dog, 
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causes the little flock to rise and perch, either on the fences or on an adjoining 
tree, where, however, they remain only for a few minutes, after which they 
return to their avocations. They are particularly fond of grass-seeds, to procure 
which they often leap up from the ground and dexterously seize the bending 
panicles. 

“Tt is a true hopping bird, and performs its little leaps without the least 
appearance of moving either feet or legs, in which circumstance it resembles the 
Sparrows. Another of its habits, also indicative of affinity to these birds, is 
its resorting at night, during cold weather, to stacks of corn or hay, in which it 
forms a hole that affords a snug retreat during the continuance of such weather, 
or its recurrence through the winter. In fine weather, however, it prefers the 
evergreen foliage of the holly, the cedar, or low pines, among which to roost. 
Its flight is easy, and as spring approaches, the males chase each other on wing, 
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when their tails being fully expanded, the white and black colours displayed 
in them present a quite remarkable contrast. 

“The migration of these birds is performed by night, as they are seen ina 
district one day, and have disappeared the next. Early in March, the Snow- 
bird is scarcely to be seen in Louisiana, but may be followed, as the season 
advances, retreating towards the mountains of the middle districts, where many 
remain during the summer and breed.” 

Near the close of Audubon’s narrative he makes this significant statement: 

“Their flesh is extremely delicate and juicy, and on this account small strings 
of them are frequently seen in the New Orleans market, during the short period 
of their sojourn in that district.” 

This, of course, was written many years before the Audubon Law, which 
protects these birds, was enacted by the legislature of Louisiana. 

The Junco passes the winter in suitable locations throughout eastern United 
States from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to southern Canada on the north. 
In summer it is distributed generally from New England northward thruughout 
Canada as far west as Alaska. They also breed in the upper parts of the Cats- 
kill Mountains and along the ridge of the Appalachian Mountains south to 
Georgia. On many of the mountains of western North Carolina I have found 
these birds a most abundant species in summer. In fact on some of the moun- 
tains one may encounter more Snowbirds on a day’s tramp than all other 
species combined. Blueberries are very common in these mountains, and in 
summer the Snowbird varies its usual diet of insects with these wild fruits. 

The nest is built in a depression in the ground, often on the side of some 
little bank or among the mingled roots and sod of an upturned tree. If, during 
the summer, one comes upon a Junco with a little worm or the larve of some 
insect in its bill, he need only wait a few minutes and the bird will probably be- 
tray its nest by going to feed its young. I have often had this experience. In 
fact, the Snowbird’s nest has been, for me, one of the easiest to find. In every 
instance I have found it by watching the birds going to it. The nest itself is 
usually well hidden, and the small amount of dried grass and moss of which it 
is composed blends so well with the surroundings that one would hardly expect 
to discover the little cradle with its four or five speckled eggs or young. 

In the spring the Junco has a song. It is not very loud and is not very long, 
but hearing it, as one usually does, when few other birds are giving voice to 
their happiness, it makes a strong appeal to the ear of the bird-lover. 

The Slate-colored Junco (Junco hyemalis) is the common Junco with which 
most people are acquainted. In the southern Alleghany Mountains, and breed- 
ing as far south as northern Georgia, there is a race of Juncos (J. h. carolinensis) 
that is slightly larger and its markings are a little different from the common 
Junco. Still another race, the Montana Junco (J. . montanus), is found in the 
Rocky Mountains, breeding from southern Alberta to Idaho and passing the 
winter in Arizona, Texas, and Mexico. 
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A SUMMER OUTING FOR BIRD-STUDY 


Our readers have noted, from time to 
time, mentions of the progress of our new 
Experiment Station in applied ornithology 
at Amston, Conn., where research work is 
conducted in attracting, protecting, and 
increasing wild birds, and in the propaga- 
tion of the so-called game species and wild 
water-fowl. This summer, further experi- 
ment will be tried, a combination of educa- 
tional and recreational lines. 

This great estate, owned by Charles M. 
Ams, and representing an investment of 
over a quarter of a million dollars, covers 
three square miles of beautiful country, a 
charming glacial lake over a mile long, with 
good boating, bathing, and fishing. Bird- 
life is varied and abundant. Many bird- 
boxes are occupied by Bluebirds, Tree 
Swallows, Wrens, and other species. There 
is a convenient breeding colony of the 
rather rare Henslow’s Sparrow near one of 
Bank Swallows. Herons and wild Ducks 
frequent the lake, and last summer there 
was on the latter an old white-headed Bald 
Eagle. 

Mr. Ams, who is a Life Member of the 
Association, and is willing to share the 
pleasure of his estate with the reputable 
fraternity of bird-lovers, has given to 
the Association the use of the Audubon 
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House as headquarters, and has equipped 
Amston Inn on the property, where guests 
can be cared for. Last summer, visitors 
were informally received and shown about 
by Herbert K. Job, who is in charge of 
the work, residing for the season at the 
Audubon House with an assistant. 

This season, Mr. Job, with his family, 
will reopen the Audubon House about 
June 1, for the entire summer. The Inn 
will also be open, at a uniform rate of $2 
per day for room and board, or 75 cents for 
a single meal. At the Audubon House are 
collections of mounted birds and_bird- 
skins for study and reference, also a small 
working ornithological library. Visitors 
are invited to make use of these and of the 
Audubon House for study or social pur- 
poses. Work in attracting birds, and the 
breeding and rearing of many kinds of 
game-birds will be under way. The water- 
fowl pond, with some fifteen species, gives 
unusual opportunity to study native wild 
Ducks. Visitors for the day or for stay 
at the Inn are welcome, and will be shown 
the work. 

Beginning on Saturday, July 6, a de- 
finite Summer School session will open, 
with classes and evening lectures by 
The formal session will con- 
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tinue three weeks, and courses are offered 
in general bird-study, applied ornithology 
and field photography. 

A moderate charge will be made, uni- 
form for all, and students may take one 
or all the courses, and be admitted without 
further charge to all lectures. The Inn is 


STINKING LAKE A 


The long fight to end the killing of wild 
fowl on Stinking Lake, and thus make of 
it a bird sanctuary, has been won! Stink- 
ing Lake is located in northern New 
Mexico, and, for hundreds of miles in 
every direction, probably no region exists 
that harbors such a large number of breed- 
ing wild fowl in spring, or offers such oppor- 
tunities for gunners in autumn. 

Several years ago the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey sent a repre- 
sentative there to study the bird-life, and 
the question at that time was brought up 
of making it a United States Federal Bird 
Reservation under the care of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was found in- 
expedient for the reason that the lake lay 
within the boundaries of the Jicarilla- 
Apache Indian Reservation, and therefore 
was not a part of the free public domain 
from which bird reservations have always 
been carved. 

Last fall the matter was brought to a 
head by the action of a company of sports- 
men, centering in Colorado Springs, and 
organized under the distinctly misleading 
title of the ‘‘Jicarilla Wild Game Sanctuary 
Association.” This club took steps to 
secure from the Indian Service the 
exclusive shooting privileges on Stinking 
Lake. In return for this favor they offered 
to build a fence to keep the cattle away 
from the breeding-grounds of the birds, 
and employ a guard throughout the year. 
They were to shoot a month in the autumn 
(which meant the entire time of the fall 
shooting season until the lake freezes 
yver), and they obligated themselves to 
shoot only twenty-five Ducksa day, which, 
we may add, is five more than the law of 
New Mexico allows. 
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simple and unpretentious, the rooms small, 
but everything is fresh and neat, and the 
food is good. A prospectus with full detail 
will be furnished on application, either to 
the Association at 1974 Broadway, New 
York City, or to Mr. Job at West Haven, 
Conn. 


BIRD SANCTUARY 


The writer, after entering a protest with 
the Interior Department and _ receiving 
no satisfactory response, went to Washing- 
ton and had a conference with Mr. 
Alexander T. Vogelsang, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the official who 
has oversight of several branches of the 
Interior Department work, including the 
Indian Service. To him was submitted 
a request that the lake be not leased, 
and that, using his authority, he should 
prohibit all shooting on the lake. It was 
found, however, that he had been so 
thoroughly convinced of the philanthropic 
intentions of these Colorado sportsmen 
that he had already given his consent for 
the leasing of the lake to them. 

After an extended visit, during which 
certain facts, with which he was more or 
less unfamiliar, were drawn to his atten- 
tion, he readily agreed to reopen the case. 
Later, he stated that, upon reflection, he 
had changed his former position in the 
matter, and, as requested by the Audubon 
Association, would in future allow no 
one to shoot on this territory. He asked 
the writer to make suggestions relative to 
the season and bag-limit, which the 
Indian Service could insert into regulations 
regarding shooting on other small bodies 
of water within the boundaries of this 
Indian Reservation. This request was, 
of course, promptly complied with. 

In the meantime, pressure continued 
to be brought to bear on the Interior 
Department from the West. The Jicarilla 
Wild Game Sanctuary Association sent a 
representative from Colorado on at least 
two occasions to plead their cause. The 
State Game Warden and another state 
official from New Mexico visited Wash- 
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ington and worked toward the same 


end. 

On March 29, 1918, there was filed 
with the Indian Service the following 
memorandum: 


“WHEREAS, The Jicarilla Wild Game 
Sanctuary Association has submitted to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs a proposed 
lease for the Stinking Lake in the State of 
New Mexico, and, 

“WHEREAS, Protests have been filed 
against the granting of said lease; and, 

“WHEREAS, Pending the controversy 
which has arisen, no action has been 
taken by said bureau relative to said lease; 
and, 

“WHEREAS, an adjustment and com- 
promise has been reached by all interests 
heretofore opposed: to the granting of said 
lease, and concerned therewith; and, 

“WHEREAS, The undersigned, H. L. Hall, 
is the duly authorized representative of 
the Chama Rod and Gun Club; and, 

“WHEREAS, The undersigned Theodore 
Rouault is the duly appointed, qualified, 
and acting Game Warden of the State of 
New Mexico, and the duly authorized 
representative of the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association; and, 

“WHEREAS, Francis Gilpin is the duly 
authorized representative of the Jicarilla 
Association; and, 

“WHEREAS, The above-named persons are 
the duly authorized representatives of all 
the interests concerned in the matter of 
said lease and desire to submit the adjust- 
ment which they have reached in connec- 
tion therewith; now, 

“Therefore, the said representatives 
herewith submit for the consideration of 
said bureau a form of lease which has been 
agreed upon between them, and for which 
favorable consideration is most earnestly 
and respectfully requested. 

(Signed) F. Grrprn 
1Gl, Ig ValeNein, 
THEODORE ROUAULT, JR.” 


The above statements were not correct 
in at least one particular, as the National 
Association of Audubon Societies had not 
withdrawn its opposition, and these gentle- 
men were so informed. 

Mr. Gilpin came to New York for a 
conference with the writer in the hope that 
the one remaining obstacle might be re- 
moved. He proved to be a very broad- 
minded gentleman, greatly interested in 
conservation, and in the end stated that if 
he could not secure this concession from 
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the Government he was quite willing to 
contribute toward the maintenance of 
the warden which the Audubon Associa- 
tion hopes soon to see placed on Stinking 
Lake. 

After this the end came speedily. Mr. 
Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
under date of May 2, 1918, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 


My dear Mr. Pearson: 

This will refer further to the question of 
granting a permit to the Jicarilla Wild 
Game Sanctuary Association for the 
privilege of establishing a shooting pre- 
serve on Stinking Lake, on the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation. 

I have carefully considered this matter, 
and, in view of the circumstances, I do 
not deem it advisable to permit any shoot- 
ing whatever on Stinking Lake, and have 
accordingly notified the Superintendent. 
There is enclosed a copy of instructions to 
the Superintendent as to the steps to be 
taken with regard to the granting of shoot- 
ing privileges on other lakes on _ this 
reservation. 


The letter of instructions to which he 
refers follows: 


Mr. Chester E. Faris, 
Supt. Jicarilla Agency. 
My dear Mr. Faris: 

The question of granting a permit to 
the Jicarilla Wild Game Sanctuary Associa- 
tion for the privilege of establishing a shoot- 
ing preserve on Stinking Lake has been 
carefully considered, and it has been 
decided to deny the privilege requested by 
that Association. 

In view of the exceptional natural 
advantages afforded for the breeding of 
wild birds on Stinking Lake, I do not deem 
it advisable to permit any shooting what- 
ever on this lake, and you are hereby 
directed to prohibit all shooting, either by 
whites or Indians, and you are requested to 
exercise every precaution to enforce this 
ruling. 

You are hereby authorized to grant 
permits to responsible parties for shooting 
privileges on other lakes on the reservation, 
such shooting to conform with the Federal 
law as to the season for shooting birds, and 
to conform with the State Law in respect 
to the bag-limit which may be taken. It 
is not deemed advisable to grant any pre- 
ferred privileges to any parties or associa- 
tions in the premises. 

In this connection you are requested to 
submit your views and recommendations 
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as to the promulgation of regulations which 
may be deemed suitable for the govern- 
ing of the shooting privileges under permits 
to be issued by you as instructed above. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cato SELLS, Commissioner. 
Approved: April 30, ror8. 
Alexander T. Vogelsang, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


The Biological Survey, ever helpful in 
such matters, already has a man on the 
ground trapping such predatory animals 
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as are injurious to the breeding wild 
fowl and will, this summer, have a man 
investigating further the bird-life of the 
region. 

Stinking Lake is now a bird sanctuary 
and is the only one of the first importance 
over a vast area of our southwestern 
country. Its value as a breeding-place for 
Ducks and as a haven of refuge for them 
during migration can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


A BIRD HOSPITAL 
By DR. W. W. ARNOLD 


For a number of years my attention has 
been directed to the large numbers of 
maimed birds ever present here in Colorado 
Springs, and greatly augmented after the 
migratory waves of bird-life in the spring- 
time and early autumn. That it 
within my power to extend to these un- 
fortunates a rescuing hand did not grasp 
my mind until one day a tender-hearted 
lassie brought to me a Nighthawk with a 
broken wing, and with tearful voice shot 
at me the question, ‘‘Doctor, can’t you 
make this bird’s broken wing well just 
as you do the broken arms of the little 
boys and girls?”’ This opened a door into a 
new world in which I have now been revel- 
ing for several years, deluged with delights 
and surprises foreign to ordinary mortals, 
and solving the mystery of eternal youth. 


Was 


A commodious aviary was erected, 
answering the purposes of a_ general 
hospital, where the aérial voyagers, 


arrested in their journeys to and fro across 
the country by some unfortunate accident, 
are cared for as tenderly as though so 
many children. When recovered from 
their disabilities, these feathered patients 
are given their liberty, returning to their 
accustomed haunts in life, and taking up 
again their numerous activities in behalf 
of the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

These feathered patients very quickly 
adjust themselves to the novelty of the 
shut-in life of the hospital, and, by the 
time the repair processes are completed, 
have become contented and gentle. 

The intimate relationship established 


with the birds, while ministering to the 
relief of their various disabilities, reveals 
phases and secrets of bird-life obtainable 
in no other way and flashing with constant 
surprises. 


The varieties of feathered patients 


brought to the hospital represent about all 
the bird families of the Pikes Peak region, 


STUBBY, A BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK 
Wing and leg broken by gunshot. Wing recov- 


ered, foot amputated. Has been in the hospital 
four or five years. 
found in summer and winter, from the rare 
and fairylike Calliope Hummingbird, the 
common Tern, a rare visitor of the region, 
to the Raven and Golden Eagle. 

A very satisfactory percentage of the 
injured birds recover and are sent back 


WESTERN ME ADOWLARK 
Gunshot wound of wing. Recovered 


‘at Kite aauck Orphaned Robins 


ONE DAY’S WORK BY THE MURDEROUS CAT 
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'OUNG CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD, THI 
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RED-SHAFTED FLICKER 
Wing broken by contact with telephone wire. Recovered 
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into their native haunts to resume their 
blessed services in behalf of their greatest 
enemy—man. 

The task of collecting the unfortunate 
cripples is gladly assumed by the children 
of the city and adjacent regions, who bring 
to the hospital every disabled feathered 
brother found. I endeavor to show my 
appreciation of these humane services by 
visiting the schools, taking with me some 
of the recovered patients, and recounting 
their life histories to the children, thereby 
impressing upon the hearts of the children 
a tremendous interest in bird-life and a 
burning desire for its protection. 

The character of this delightful work 
naturally brings us in contact with the lost 
darlings of the home nest in the spring and 
summer, so an orphanage was demanded 
and provided, where scores of fledglings 
are tenderly cared for during the season. 
This work of rescuing injured helpless 
birds from the claws and jaws of the heart- 
less cat and the preferable ending of 
existence by starvation is my recreation, 
an antidote to arteriosclerosis, and has 
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proven a mine of such inexhaustible 
pleasure that I am fain to recommend it 
to everyone seeking to round out his life 
in fullest measure of usefulness and enjoy- 
ment. 

There should be hundreds of bird 
hospitals scattered over our beloved land, 
for millions of birds perish annually from 
accidents of different kinds, when a large 
percentage might be restored to normal 
condition if afforded care and treatment 
in one of these hospitals. 

It is better, of course, that the conduct 
of the bird hospital should be in charge of a 
person familiar with minor surgery, but 
almost any intelligent boy or girl can 
quickly become proficient in the adjusting 
of broken wing- and leg-bones and in 
providing the food necessary and appro- 
priate for the healthy sustenance of the 
different varieties of feathered patients. 
My records show an average of twenty- 
five or thirty patients on hand all the time, 
constantly augmented and _ decreased, 


according to the seasonal movements of 
the armies of birds. 
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LO ts, LOPSTHE 


An important bill is pending in Con- 
gress, having for its object the prohibition 
of the sale of game in the District of 
Columbia. It is rather a significant fact 
that, in more than forty states of the 
Union, restriction exists on the sale of 
native wild game. It is perfectly apparent 
to anyone that as long as there is an open 
market for Quail, Wild Turkeys, Wood- 
cock, Prairie Chickens, and Wild Ducks, 
just so long will these various game- 
birds be hunted with the greatest energy 
by men who, as a class, have little regard 
for game laws, and whose desire is to make 
money by marketing the products of their 
skill with firearms. 

Stopping the sale of game is therefore 
one of the most important principles 
involved in the subject of wild-life pres- 
ervation. In Washington, however, game 
can be sold openly in the markets, much as 
it could throughout the country during 
those days when wild Pigeons used to be 
sold for six cents a dozen. 
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SALE OF GAME 


No congressman, it seems, has been 
sufficiently interested in the subject to 
introduce a bill in Congress to restrict this 
traffic. Recently, however, Representative 
Graham, of Illinois, launched such a bill. 
Much credit is due Mr. W. P. Bolton, of 
New York City, for his persistent efforts in 
behalf of this measure. On April 23, 1918, 
a hearing was given on the bill before the 
District of Columbia Committee. Among 
others who appeared in behalf of the bill 
was Herbert K. Job, representing the 
National Association. Reports of what 
took place that day all indicate that the 
Committee will shortly report the bill for 
favorable consideration. 

Now the question is, will it be possible 
to get it up for a vote before Congress 
adjourns. With all the war measures 
crowded in for attention, there is a pos- 
sibility that it may be side-tracked until 
another session of Congress. However, 
the bill will be pushed if necessary for 
years until success comes. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PLUMAGE LAW 


A letter to “‘all licensed taxidermists in 
Pennsylvania,” bearing the date of Feb. 
15, 1918, has been issued by Dr. Joseph 
Kalbfus, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners. 

In this letter attention is called to a 
recent change in the laws of that state in 
reference to the sale of the plumage of 
wild birds. Under the old law the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Game Commissioners 
had the right, at his discretion, to permit 
a taxidermist to sell mounted specimens of 
birds, whether legally or accidentally killed 
in that state. There was also no law 
against the sale of feathers of foreign 
birds, unless belonging to the same 
family as birds protected in the state. Dr. 
Kalbfus now serves notice that such sales, 
either by taxidermists or milliners, are no 
longer legal. 

“The new law,” he writes, “forbids the 
sale of feathers taken from wild birds, with- 


out qualification, so that at this time you 
would have no right to sell, or offer to sell, 
or have in possession for sale, a Crow, or a 
Hawk, or a Blue Jay, or a Kingfisher, or 
any other bird without first securing per- 
mission to do so by the President of the 
Board of Game Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania, and such permission will not be 
granted, except in instances where the 
Commonwealth itself may be benefited, 
as, for instance, a sale toa public museum, 
or to public schools, or for educational 
purposes.” 

The new law prohibits absolutely the 
sale of the feathers of all wild birds in 
Pennsylvania. The contention of Dr. 
Kalbfus, expressed in a personal letter, 
that this places Pennsylvania in the lead of 
all states in the Union in the matter of 
suppressing the feather traffic, most 
assuredly is borne out by the facts in the 
case. 
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There was a time, before the National 
Association of Audubon Societies began 
its campaign to suppress the sale of 
feathers in Pennsylvania, when this state 
was a hotbed for the wholesale millinery 
interests of this country that had been 
driven out of New York state by the 
Audubon Law. This many 
years ago either, and Pennsylvania is 
certainly to be congratulated on the ad- 
vanced stand it has taken on the matter 
of bird protection. No small part of this 
is due to the long educational work of Dr. 
Kalbfus, who for nearly two decades has 
occupied his present position as Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board of Game Com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania. 


was not so 


Summer Schools for Bird-Study 


The Association will coéperate with the 
following colleges 
presenting courses in bird-study during 
the summer of ror8: 

Dr. Eugene Swope, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Field Agent for the Association, 
will give a four-weeks’ course in bird- 
study at the University of Florida, located 
at Gainesville. 

Dr. J. M. Johnson, of Brooklyn, will 
conduct a four-weeks’ course at the 
Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Miss Belle Williams, of Columbia, S. C., 
will have her bird-work at the Winthrop 


and universities in 


Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Halls. €s for a month, 
Miss Mary Bacon, of Athens, Ga., 


will give a course in bird-study at the 
University of Georgia during the summer 
session, from July rt to August 3. 

Mr. Ralph Hubbard, of Boulder, Col., 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Colorado, will give a course in bird- 
study again this year. 

Mr. Edward Fleischer, of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, will teach 
bird-study in the Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, during the summer session, from July 
8 to August 16. 

Mr. J. Bowie Fernehough, of Baltimore, 
will give the bird-course this summer at 
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the University of Virginia, University 


IPSAO), Wels 


Game-Law Enforcement in New York 


The State Conservation Commission, 
with headquarters at Albany, during the 
present administration has been doing a 
wonderful work in its various lines of 
service. Particularly may be noted with 
satisfaction the energetic way in which 
it is enforcing all the bird- and game- 
protective laws. 

Its accomplishments are brought force- 
fully to the attention of the public each 
month by the issuance of a bulletin con- 
taining a detailed account of all arrests for 
violation of the conservation laws, with 
the amount of fines paid where convictions 
resulted. By examining the one for March, 
1918, for example, we find that there were 
154 arrests and 127 convictions for the 
month. The fines paid in these cases 
amounted to something over $3,000. 

The character of the offenses included 
illegal killing of deer, Pheasants, song-birds, 
fur-bearing animals, and rabbits. Others 
were for violating the fish laws. Those who 
have watched the fight to suppress the 
traffic in the feathers of wild birds will be 
interested in learning that the law against 
the sale of aigrettes is being rigidly en- 
forced. During March there were six 
arrests for this offense, and convictions 
resulted in every case. 


First State Cat Law 


What is.believed to be the first state law 
passed for restricting cats was recently 
enacted by the New York State Legisla- 
ture. 


The wording of this new statute is as 
follows: 


Cats hunting or killing birds. Any per- 
son over the age of twenty-one years, who 
is the holder of a valid hunting and trap- 
ping license, may, and it shall be the duty — 
of a game protector or other peace officer 
to humanely destroy a cat at large found 
hunting or killing any bird protected by 
law or with a dead bird of any species 
protected by law in its possession; and no 
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action for damages shall be maintained 


for such killing. | 
“This act shall take effect immediately.” 


Another Bird Sanctuary 


Mr. Frank Bond, of Washington, D. C., 
who for fifteen years or more has been an 
active member of the Audubon Society, 
and who by virtue of his position as Chief 
Clerk in the General Land Office has been 
able to exert great influence in the estab- 
lishment of bird reservations, under date 
of April 4, 1918, forwarded to this office 
the following letter: 


“T know you will be glad indeed to be 
advised that yesterday I received a letter 
from the office of the Engineering Bureau, 
Chief of the Ordnance, War Department, 
which stated: 

‘““*T am instructed by the Acting Chief 
of Ordnance to inform you that no hunt- 
ing of birds or game of any kind is per- 
mitted on the United States reservation 
known as the Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Hartford County, Maryland. 

“ “The above prohibition on hunting was 
issued with the idea of accomplishing 
the results desired to be secured by you.’ 

“This, as you will understand, is action 
taken similar to that which was taken by 
the Panama Canal Commission. While it 
does not create a game or bird reservation, 
strictly speaking, the same purposes are 
accomplished I think, and we are to be con- 
gratulated upon our efforts in this direc- 
feohap 


A New Bird-Fountain 


In recognition of the services rendered 
by our little feathered warriors, the Los 
Angeles Audubon Society, on April 18, 
1918, unveiled and dedicated a handsome 
bird-fountain in the Exposition Park. 

Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, president of the 
Society, in making the presentation to the 
birds, said: ‘‘The little warriors of the air 
are fighting for us against enemies as 
ruthless as the Kaiser.’’ Continuing, Mrs. 
Bicknell said, in part: 

“To our birds, divided into great battal- 
ions of battle against enemies of the crops, 
we make the first dedication. This 
fountain is for the use of the battalion 
which protects our wheat crops for the 
boys in France. It is for the battalion 
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which guards the cotton crop which is 
used for surgical purposes and for gunwads. 
It is for the battalion which saves our 
forests from which we get the lumber to 
build great ships and air-planes. 

“The birds have been officially recog- 
nized by the United States Government 
for their valuable aid to agriculture and 
horticulture. This fountain is placed here 
as our personal recognition of their value.”’ 

The fountain is made of artificial stone. 
It is five feet in height, with an octagonal 
base six feet in diameter. Two Pelicans 
are so moulded as to form the shaft support 
for the center basin. 

The bowl is three inches deep and 
twenty-six inches in diameter. Within the 
bowl, as if just alighting, is an American 
Bittern with a tiny fish in its beak. The 
water flows from the mouth of the fish into 
the bowl and overflows into the octagonal 
basin, which is three-quarters of an inch 
deep and raised four inches from the 
ground. 


Bird Day in South Carolina 


The following proclamation has been 
issued by the Governor of South Carolina: 


WHEREAS, May 5 is a popular day for 
3ird Day throughout the United States, 
and 

WHEREAS, Science proves that insectiv- 
orous birds are the destroyers of noxious 
weeds and insects that injure our food and 
textile crops; experience proves that game- 
birds may be made a valuable adjunct to 
our food-supply; and sentiment proves 
that song-birds minister to our happiness, 
and 

Wuereas, It is especially important 
that we educate our children and protect 
our birds in order to foster our resources in 
time of war: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard I. Manning. 
Governor of South Carolina, do hereby 
designate Monday, May 6,. 1918 (since 
May 5 falls on Sunday) as Bird Day for 
the current year in South Carolina, and 
request the Superintendents and Teachers 
of the Public Schools of the State to 
observe said day and to devote it to the 
formation of Bird Clubs among the children 
of our schools for the purpose of co- 
operating with the State Game Depart- 
ment in the protection of these feathered 
friends of mankind. 
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Given under my hand and the seal of 
the State this twenty-first day of April of 
the year 1918 A. D. 
RicuArD I. MANNING, 
Governor of South Carolina 


“Bobbie in Birdland’’ 


“We have just given with success the 
play ‘Bobbie in Birdland.’ Our costumes 
for this were especially effective. They 
were made by the Household Arts and 


Home Economics Department of our 
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school, and they, together with the bird- 
notes made by our boys behind the scenes, 
made the birds seem very real. I wonder if 
there are not other Audubon Clubs which 
would like to rent these costumes in pre- 
senting the same play. Our town, which 
had never taken any very great interest 
in birds before, was thoroughly aroused 
on the subject. The children are all 
imitating the birds.” 
(Signed) Mare Fo Ce Brvrns; 
Durham, N.C. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
Enrolled from March 1 to May 1, 1918 


Adams, Joseph 
Ainsworth, Mrs. H. A. 
Bailey, Mrs. Charles 
Ball, Miss Susan L. 
Battles, Miss C. Elizabeth 
Brownson, Mrs. Willard H. 
Bushnell, Mrs. Harriet L. 
Cate, Mrs. Isaac M. 
Cooper, Mrs. Theresa B. 
Dietz, Mrs. C. N. 

Elser, Albert C. 
Emerson, Mrs. G. D. 
Fortmann, Henry F. 
Garrett Virsase Ge 
Gelpcke, Miss A. C. 
Gelpcke, Miss Marie 
Gribbel, Mrs. John 
Hamilton, Mrs. H. R. 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. P. 
Hansen, Miss Emilie L. 
Henderson, William 
Hubby, Miss Ella F. 
Iselin, Mrs. C. Oliver 
James, Ellerton 

Lauder, Miss E. S. 


Liesching, Bernhard 
Loring, Miss Helen 
McCormick, Mrs. R. T. 
McKim, LeRoy 
Minshall, Miss Helen 
Morgan, J. P., Jr. 

Mott, Mrs. John B. 
Norrie, Mrs. E. L. Breese 
Parsons. Virsa | mie 
Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H. 
Pope, Willard 

Powers, Thomas H. 
Procter, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Rogers, Miss Julia 
Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. 
Shepard, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Short, William 

Sloane, Henry T. 

Smith, Francis D. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Velie, Charles D. 
Whiting, Miss Gertrude. 


During the same period there were also 
enrolled 154 new Sustaining Members and 
r2 new Contributors. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE EGRET FUND 
March 1 to May 1, 1918 


Previously acknowledged $1,600 65 
Allene Missy Eicit Ghee I 00 
Allen, Miss Mary P. . . . ; 2 40 
Anonymous oa 435 00 
Auchincloss, Mrs. ah 5 00 
Ayres, Miss Mary re Pe 5 0° 
Babson, Mrs. Caroline W. . . I 00 
Bainbridge, Mrs. M. H. . . 5 00 
es IR INGEN 5 | ke IO 00 

Bates, Clifford L. ie Poe a.) 5 00 
Baxter, Miss Lucy Wem 5 00 
Bird Lovers’ Club (Brooklyn). 2 00 
Bliss, Miss Lucy B. eh ; 4 00 
Bridge, Mrs. Lidian E. Toe asB IO 00 


Brown, T. Hassal . . $10 00 
Browne and Nicholas Bird Club 18 20 
Campbell, Donald rR: 


as 00 
Chittenden, Mists t Be : oc 
Christian, Miss SUE 5. IO 0° 
Cohen, Judge William N. . . . 5 00 
IDES, Wibisy Ibekay 1, 3 0c 
Detroit Bird Protecting Club 5 00 
DeNormandie, James . 5 00 


District of Columbia Audubon 

SOGIA s ones 50 00 
Douglass, Mrs. Charles aie! 5 00 
Dirhams |in eee a4 2 00 
Embury, Miss Emma C. 5 00 
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isnot, INNS IRI 5 2 Boe aoe $2 00 
Ferris, Miss Ida J. ; I 00 
Flint, "Mrs. Alonzo . I oO 
“Friend” : 5 00 
Gauliz Bats 2 00 
Grasselli, Miss Josephine. 2 00 
Greene, OSE : 3 50 
Gwalter, Mrs. H. L. 4 00 
Hage, Daniel S.. OG 
Hager, George Wiehe oh, 3 00 
Hodenpyl, Anton G. . : : IO 00 
Hodgman, Miss Edith hier 3 00 
Hungerford, Richard S. .. . . IO 00 
Hunter, Mrs. W.H. . . 2 00 
Hunter, William T., Jr. I oc 
ackson, Pe 0S jn: eae 25 00 
James, Mrs. Walter B. . IO 00 
Johnson, Mrs. Eldridge R. . . IO 00 
Joslin, AdaL. . . ‘ae 2 00 
Knowlton, Mrs. My ra R, ae 10 00 
Marshall, Mis EO! So - ; I 00 
Milwaukee Downer College 
Students .. a ent I5 00 
Moore, Robert Thomas... . 50 00 
Murray, jelewin= Ire... I 00 
Netherland Society for Protec- 
tion of Birds. . ; 5 00 
Oppenheim, Myron H. I 00 
Parker, Edward L. 50 00 
Petty, Rie 5 00 
Phinney, CharlesG. . 3 00 
Potts, Mrs. William M. erase) 
Putnam, MircmeAS Own, t I oO 
Randolph, Evan 5 00 
Rea, Mrs. James C. a: ; DTH: 
Reeves, Dr. William C. .. TO 00 
Rich, Master Howard L. 5 00 
Robbins, MissaNi 2). He: 3 00 
Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. R. E.. . IO 00 
Rowe, Mrs. iRleniry ieee Wy IO 0O 
Russell, Mrs. William D. 2 00 
Savage, AS eee 5 oc 
Seattle Audubon Society, : 50 00 
Shepard, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 50 00 
Stanton, Mrs. T. G. a 2 00 
Struthers, Miss Mary S.. . IO 00 
Wenees, We M., jie I 00 
Topliff, Miss Anna E. 5 900 
Varicle, Miss Renée . . 2 00 
Wadsworth, Mrs. W. Austin . . 5 00 
Whitney, Thomas JEL, ; 5 00 
Dewy. . $2,641 25 


Letters from Young Bird Students 


The class is studying about birds. I 
will tell you how the bird I am thinking 
of looks. It is the Chicken Hawk. He is 
the color of the trees and you cannot see 
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him very well. He makes a funny noise, 
and he keeps flying around in a ring by 
the chicken-coop and comes nearer every 
time he goes around. I would like to know 
how you are protecting the birds this year. 
—Harortp WARNER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have been studying about birds for 
three days. I know some winter birds. 
They are the Hawks, Sparrows, Snowbirds, 
Crows, Bluebirds, and Doves. I would 
like to know how you protect the birds in 
the winter. I have read in the Press a 
story of a Crow, and will now tellit to you. 

There was a little girl who had a birth- 
day. Her aunts gave her some books, and 
her father and mother gave her some nice 
gold beads. Then she was happy when she 
saw them and she laid them on the table 
and went out into the barn and while she 
was there the Crow hid them.—ELEANOR 
SmiTH, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For the last three days we have been 
studying about winter birds. I was talk- 
ing about the Snowbird. Its wings and 
tail are black and its back is brown.” 
Under its wings is a white patch and it has 
a red dot on its head. Will you please tell 
me how you take care of the winter birds? 
What is the Snowbird fed on? What do 
the Eagles, Sea Gulls, and Hawks get 
fed on and when will you have the next 
bird pictures out?-—RAyMonDd HAHNER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Many people think that birds have no 
love for each other, but they do. Once 
there were some birds and they were pick- 
ing something from the ground, but one 
could not get anything because his bill 
was crossed and he was the biggest because 
the other one had fed him so well. 

I would like to ask you a few questions 
about birds. What do you do to protect 
the birds? What kind have your We have 
been studying about birds for three days 
and I am very much interested in them.— 
Epira A. ScHEELY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOIN THIS ASSOCIATION 
AND 


HELP THE CAUSE OF BIRD-PROTECTION! 


The Educational Leaflets 


OF THE 


National Association of 
Audubon Societies 


@ The best means of learning the birds of your 
neighborhood, and of teaching your children. 

@ Each leaflet describes the habits and utility of 
one bird, and contains a detached colored plate and 
an outline sketch of its subject. 

@ The Colored Plates are faithful portraits of the 
birds, yet treated artistically, as is shown by the ex- 
amples in the border. No better pictures of their 
kind exist. (Plates not sold separately.) 

@ The Outlines are unshaded copies of the plates, 
intended to be colored—the best method of fixing 
facts in a young mind. 

@ These leaflets, 94 in number, are sold at 3 cents 
each. A list of these Leaflets, and other publica- 
tions, will be sent on request to the 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE MAGAZINE 
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COLORED PLATES ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR 
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NORTHERN SHRIKE, Young 


HRIKE 


Pe 
(One-half natural size) 


Adult 
3. LOGGERHEAD S$ 


NORTHERN SHRIKE, 


1. 


